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GATES-HUBER-AYER 


THE WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS 


Newly adopted for supplementary 


use; rich content covering the en- 
tire scope of child-interest. 


Pre-Primer through Sixth 
Reader 


The 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Equip YOUR school 
with 
the most serviceable 


ready-reference dictionary 





ever produced 


MACMILLAN’S 
- MODERN . 
DICTIONARY 


More than 140,000 entries, covering every field. 
Newly listed on the Virginia Library List. 
For teacher and high-school use. 


Thumb-Indexed and Regular Editions 
Listed by the A. L. A. 








A history program for Virginia 
schools: 


—-For Elementary Schools— 


McGuire: GLIMPSES INTO THE 
LONG AGO 


A background history, simple in style, covering man’s 
progress from prehistoric times to the Middle Ages. Beau- 
tiful pictures. 


NICHOLS, AMERICA 


BAGLEY, 


ano Bearv: YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


The pageant of American life from the discovery to the 
very present. Interesting style, lively pictures. 


—For High Schools— 


BEARD AND BEARD: THE MAKING OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


A magnificent study of American development, told by 
Charles and Mary Beard, outstanding historians. 
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Pupils may not always react to 
your quizzes the way you'd like, 
but they do respond to smart- 
looking fashions. Enter your 
class some morning in something 
A-plus, like the nifty frock 
sketched, and notice their en- 
thusiastic faces. Miller & Rhoads 
believes in looking your best in 
the classroom — as well as on 
week-ends—and we prove it by 
offering you distinctive fashions 
at attractive prices. Fashions 
that will help you get attention 
—and hold it! 


MILLER & RHOADS 


Richmond, Virginia— 
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Workbooks for State Adopted Texts 


KELTY: 
Pupil’s Guide for The Beginnings 
of the American People and Na- 
tion—Pupil’s Guide for The 
Growth of The American People 
and Nation 


SMITH, REEVE, MORSS: 


Exercises in Arithmetic for Prac- 
tice and Testing (New Edition) 


PAHLOW: 
Directed Studies in World History 


These new Pupil’s Guides for the history class pro- 
vide a wealth of exercise and test material. There 
are drill games, map-study exercises, simple tests of 
reasoning and skills, and an abundance of other pupil 
activities. Every exercise is directed toward making 
teaching more effective and learning more complete. 
$0.21 per copy. 


Exercises that are exceptionally good for drill, diag- 
nosis, and measuring achievement. Grades 3 to 6, 
$0.18 per copy. Grades 7 and 8, $0.21 per copy. 


A new workbook to accompany Man’s Great Adven- 
ture, Revised contains a wide variety of questions, 
exercises, and tests. 


Net prices quoted, transportation extra. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Represented by Randolph Turner 









































THE ROAD TO SAFETY 
Buckley-White-Adams-Silvernale 


A new, complete, well-organized series on Safety Education 


By authors who developed this program and won national recognition 
for their work. Eight fascinating books for the first six years of the 
elementary school, organized around these eight main topics: 


AWAY WE GO 
HAPPY TIMES 


IN STORM AND SUNSHINE 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


HERE AND THERE 
AROUND THE YEAR 

ON LAND AND WATER 
WHO TRAVELS THERE? 


Vital content centering in real life situations, stories of great 
variety and dramatic appeal. Profusely illustrated. Health habits and 
health attitudes are stressed. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AND 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


In the course of a half century or more, especially 
during the period of the past two decades, public 
education has come to be recognized as one of the 
most important functions of state government. There 
have been expansions in public expenditure for 
schools, a large increase in enrolment of pupils, and 
a consequent increase in the number of teachers and 
administrators necessary for the efficient operation 
of the school system. The system has rapidly grown 
more complex in its managerial aspects. There has 
been a wide spread of new types of instruction. 
Specialization has characterized all educational prog- 
ress, resulting in a large increase in workers and a 
redefining of official duties. All this has tended to 
widen the gap between the school administrator and 
the classroom teacher. The latter finds herself fur- 
ther and further removed from any human and pro- 
fessional relations with the head of the system. The 
administrator has redefined his function, drawing the 
limits of his activities and duties away from the im- 
mediate things concerned with direct instruction. 
There are still many administrators, especially prin- 
cipals of large urban and consolidated schools, who 
rightly regard their major function as having to do 
with the course of study and efficient instruction, 
but there is a growing tendency among even these 
school officials to limit their duties to the fields of 
school finance, school building construction, selection 
of textbooks, the appointment and assignment of 
teachers, and other business aspects of education. 
These, he conceives, have the largest claim upon his 
time and energy. There is a distinct tendency on the 
part of the school administrator to adopt the tech- 
niques and follow the methods of the industrial 
executive where his main energies are occupied with 
speeding up production, meeting pay rolls and de- 
claring dividends. ‘The operation of a school sys- 
tem can never be identical in every aspect with the 
operation of a factory or a large public utility con- 
cern. The school administrator has a pay roll to 
meet, it is true, and pays dividends, but these are 
not dependent upon production or a product with 
standard physical dimensions. 

The foregoing is a sufficient background and set- 


ting for further and more specific discussion of some 
of the relations of the school administrator to the 
classroom teacher. 

One of the most interesting social phenomena is 
the evolution of the American school teacher. Her 
responsibilities have increased many fold in the past 
two decades. The accompanying stress and strain 
upon her physical and mental endurance have begun 
to show evidence of a mental and physical break- 
down. Standards relating to her immediate field of 
work are rapidly becoming more and more exacting. 
To begin with, the academic standards of require- 
ments for certification are constantly being raised 
so that now the standards of the school teacher as a 
professional and intellectual worker is equal to the 
academic standards of those persons in other lines 
of intellectual and professional pursuits. High 
officials in education are just about ready to announce 
that no one shall teach even in the elementary school 
who has not earned a college degree. After appoint- 
ment as teacher in a system, she is reminded that 
she is on probation for a period of years. This is 
her first reason for fear and mental anxiety. Added 
to the stress and strain of the regular daily duties of 
the classroom, she finds her difficulties multiplying 
from year to year as she continues to teach. She 
finds a flow of requisitions from superior officials 
gradually increasing in number and difficulty. The 
newer semi-administrator, known as the supervisor 
of instruction, is now coming in increasing numbers 
with additional exactions. These newer school offi- 
cials more recently added to our school system have 
still something to learn in finding their delicate 
function. To all this is added the stream of inquiries 
and report blanks to be filled out from the faraway 
superintendent, or principal, calling for extra clerical 
work in and out of the classroom. The more recent 
emphasis upon curriculum revision falls heaviest 
upon the classroom teacher and requires extra energy 
and effort. She normally aspires to promotion in the 
system and rightly looks to her superior officials for 
this promotion. If it does not come in the natural 
course of events, she is disappointed and broods over 
the failure. All these accumulated circumstances 
tend to bring added stress and strain on her physical 
and mental endurance. She, of course, must meet 
wisely the delicate problems that arise among the 
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patrons of her thirty or forty children, not to speak 
of being called on and criticised at times by the 
people, and even the Legislature, for teaching such 
things as evolution, communism, and other forms of 
poisonous doctrine. She accumulates through the 
years, as she teaches, personal, social, family, and 
religious responsibilities. These, added to her class- 
room duties as a teacher, almost rob her of the 
pleasure of a normal private life to which she is 
entitled. Problems of this sort are likely to pile up in 
come cases in the course of a teacher’s life until she 
is brought to a state of mind where she cannot do 
her classroom work satisfactorily to herself and to 
her superiors. Such a teacher needs a sympathetic 
and helpful friend. She has a right to expect such 
a friend in the superintendent or principal. 
SOMETHING NEW IN INSTITUTES 

During the past decade or more there have grown 
up institutes for the discussion of modern political, 
governmental, and social problems. These discus- 
sions are forums usually occupying a period of from 
one to two weeks. Some of these institutes have de- 
veloped a nation-wide interest, particularly the In- 
stitute of Politics at Amherst College, the Institute 
of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, and 
the Institute of Rural Affairs at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The method of procedure followed at these insti- 
tutes is to have experts lead the discussions with a 
presentation of the problems, followed by an open 
forum. 

During the last weeks in July, the Institute of 
Professional Relations was organized under the lead- 
ership of Charl Williams, field secretary of the 
National Education Association, and Dr. S. L. Smith, 
of Peabody College. The sessions were held on the 
campus of Peabody College. 
people attended the discussion on July 22. 
cussed ways and means for developing a stronger 
Some of 


Fourteen hundred 


They dis- 


professional consciousness among teachers. 
the conclusions reached were: 

1. That teachers should be given a definite phi- 
losophy regarding their professional relations 
and obligations. 

2. That such a philosophy could most effectively 
be given to them during their course of train- 


ing. 

3. That the incidental methods now employed by 
our teachers’ colleges to meet this need are 
deplorably inadequate. 


The climax of the Institute was an address one 
evening by Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president of the 
National Education Association. The open discus- 
sion following his address led to a statement of values 
growing out of the meeting: 

An understanding of what a profession is. 

A realization that teaching has fallen distress- 
ingly short of many standards which govern the 
professions. 

An appreciation of the experience and standards 
of other leading professions. 

Definite suggestions concerning means of improv- 
ing the professional relationships of teachers. 

A conviction that membership in and cooperation 
with local, state and national organizations is 
absolutely essential for the development of a 
real profession of teaching. 

The people attending this Institute were unani- 
mous in agreement that the conference should be held 
again next year and that similar discussion institutes 
should be held annually in every teacher-training in- 
stitution in the South. State teachers’ organizations 
in the past few years have contributed greatly toward 
the development of the professional spirit among 
teachers but there is still much to be done in the 
way of crystallizing this idea into more effective and 
positive practice. 


AN EARNEST SUPERINTENDENT 
RAISES A QUESTION 

Leslie D. Kline, superintendent of 
Frederick County, took occasion at a meeting of his 
school board during the summer to cite some rather 
significant comparative figures. He stated in his 
plea for better salaries for his teachers that porters 
in the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board and the 
State Board of Education received $720 per year as 
compared to $617 for his white teachers and $394 
for negro teachers. To further emphasize the matter, 
he called attention to the fact that the liquor board 
pay is made on a twelve months’ basis while teachers’ 


schools of 


work in a majority of the smaller schools is only 
on a eight months’ basis and in the other schools not 
more than nine months. 

Mr. Kline expressed concern over these facts, 
especially the fact that Frederick County teachers 
are resigning to accept more lucrative positions in 
other fields. He added also that he understood that 
managers of State liquor stores received salaries 
higher than those paid division superintendents of 
schools and salaries of assistant liquor store mana- 
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gers, on an average, are higher than those of prin- 
cipals in our leading public schools. 

We have from time to time through the Journal 
and through bulletins published many comparative 
figures which show the disparagement in the support 
of public education as compared with the correspond- 
ing figures in other fields. 

TWO GREAT PERSONALITIES 

The passing of Dr. Charles G. Maphis, of the 
University of Virginia, and Dr. Robert Emory Black- 
well, president of Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, the past year, has removed from the educa- 
tional picture in this State two men who have made 
large contributions to education in Virginia and in 
the entire South. Both these men were well known 
in the educational circles throughout the nation and 
their passing leaves a distinct void in the educa- 
tional activities in Virginia. 

Dr. Maphis’s educational activities lay largely in 
the field of public schools. At his death, he was 
dean of the summer quarter of the University of 
Virginia, which position he held for many years. 
He was the founder and director of the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia which 
Dr. Maphis, 


in the course of his life, held important educational 


has attained a nation-wide appeal. 


positions, both in the fields of higher education and 
the public schools. In 1930, he was instrumental 
in establishing as a part of the work of the Univer- 
sity summer quarter for graduate students the bio- 
logical station at Mountain Lake in Giles County. 
He founded and served as first president of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Colleges. He was one time 
president of the Virginia Education Association. At 
another time, he was president of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Under 
the regimé of State school examiners he served as 
including eight or ten 
He set 
up the original system for extension teaching at the 
He headed up many com- 
mittees and commissions for the study and survey 


He was a member 


examiner in the district 
counties centering around Charlottesville. 


University of Virginia. 


of public education in Virginia. 
of both commissions that have made an extensive 
survey of public education in this State. 

Dr Maphis was a forward and constructive 
thinker in everything he undertook. He was modest 
and very human in his dealings with people. He 
was never very much disturbed by criticism. He 
always maintained a well-balanced intellectual toler- 


ance and had the highest respect for honest debates 
and forum discussions when kept upon a high in- 
tellectual plane. 

Dr. Robert Blackwell’s interest and activities were 
largely in the field of higher education. At the time 
of his death, in point of service, he was the oldest 
college president in the United States. Randolph- 
Macon College has always been a small college but 
the record of its graduates is wide and rich im 
achievements. Dr. Blackwell in his life and work 
exemplified to a very high degree Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of a man of culture. His intellectual life 
was characterized by “sweet reasonableness” and. 
tolerance. He possessed a happy disposition and a 
gentlemanly mien that made all classes of people 
feel at home in his presence. He was a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman and a prophet. He made Randolph- 
Macon College an “academic grove” where a small 
but fine group of students from year to year came 
to drink at that pure fountain of scholarship. It 
meant much for students to touch the hem of Dr. 
Blackwell’s intellectual garment. 

Who will fill the places of Dr. Maphis and 
Dr. Blackwell and take up the fine work where they 
left off ? 

TOUR TO NOVA SCOTIA 

The tour to Nova Scotia last summer under the 
sponsorship of the Virginia Education Association 

The party was made up of 
They attended the National 
Education Association meeting in New York City, 


was highly successful. 


forty jolly teachers. 


visited many places of interest in that metropolitan 
area, saw Boston and environs, and the interesting 
Evangeline country. They were out twelve days and 
the entire trip was by steamship. Everybody in the 
party seemed to be enthusiastic and pleased with the 
accommodations made for them on steamship lines 
and at hotels. In Nova Scotia, they saw the people 
living very much as they did when Evangeline and 
many of her people were carried away and scattered 
along the eastern coast as far as New Orleans, made 
famous in literature by Longfellow’s poem, Evan- 
geline. 

The meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in San Francisco next summer will be the occa- 
sion of organizing a tour to the Pacific Coast. Al- 
ready, an interesting itinerary and the all-expense 
cost, which are very attractive and reasonable, have 
been worked out. Many Virginia teachers will want 
to take this tour to the Pacific Coast next summer. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
* VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Presented by District C 
BY-LAWS 

Page 9, 

Article II—Committees 

Section 1, No. 4 

Add: 
The three appointed members of the committee 
shall serve as tellers for the elections, and shall 
receive from the board of directors through the 
executive secretary written instructions neces- 
sary for the governing of the elections. 

Page 10, 

Article II1I—Local Associations and Voting 

Section 4, line 7 
strike out the following words: 

Page 11, 

Article III 

Section 6 
(a)—voting—sentence 2 
change to read: 
Any local association, however, desiring to have 
one member cast the entire voting strength of 

mm the association shall do so only by majority 
vote of the local association. Written notice of 
such action of the local association shall be 
signed by the president and the secretary of the 
local association and presented to the creden- 
tials committee before casting the vote. 


Page 11, 
Article III 
Section 6 
(e) strike out the entire section. 


Article III 

Section 6 
(f) change to (e). 

Page 12, 

Article V—Election of Officers 

Section 1—which at present reads: 
At the first general meeting on the first day of 
each annual session of the Association at which 
their respective terms of office expire, nomina- 
tions for president and for treasurer shall be 
made. Candidates for said offices shall be nom- 
inated from the floor upon roll call of the coun- 
ties and cities holding membership in the 


“or about” 


beginning on line 5, 


Association. On the third day of the annual 
meeting officers shall be elected from the can- 
didates by ballot by the delegates of the Asso- 
ciation. accredited delegates and 
members of the board of directors shall receive 
a coupon which may be exchanged for the 
official ballot. No members of the board of 
directors or ex officio delegates shall be en- 


Properly 


titled to more than one vote by virtue of their 
dual offices. Polls for voting shall be open 
from 9:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M. at such place or 
places as the president of the Association may 
designate. The candidate receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be declared elected. The 
president of the Association shall appoint tellers 
and shall complete all arrangements for carry- 
ing out the election. The results of the election 
herein provided for shall be announced at the 
final business session of the Association. 


Change the above present wording and substitute 

the following: 

Article V—Election of Officers 

Section 1. 
Nominations for office of president and of 
treasurer shall be made by Districts of the 
Association. The name of the candidate pro- 
posed by any District shall be submitted in 
writing by the District president to the execu- 
tive secretary not later than March 10 of the 
year of the election, and shall be published in 
the May issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
Epucation. On the third day of the annual 
meeting officers shall be elected by ballot from 
the candidates published in the May issue of 
the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Prop- 
erly accredited delegates and members of the 
board of directors shall receive a coupon which 
may be exchanged for the official ballot. No 
members of the board of directors or ex officio 
delegates shall be entitled to more than one 
vote by virtue of their dual offices. Polls for 
voting shall be open from 9:00 A.M. to 2:00 
P.M. at such place as the president of the Asso- 
ciation may designate. The candidate receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes shall be de- 
clared elected. The president of the Association 
shall complete all arrangements for carrying 
out the election. The results of the election 
herein provided for shall be announced at the 
final session of the Association. 
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A STATEMENT FROM THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Now that we will soon be confronted with the re- 
organization of our local, district, and State associa- 
tions, in which the matter of the legislative program 
of the Virginia Education Association for the next 
two years will be considered, it seems not only appro- 
priate but obligatory that a statement from the Legis- 
lative Committee, which, for the past two years, has 
had charge of formulating and presenting what is 
now universally known throughout the State as the 
Three-Point Unified Program of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, be given to the membership at 
large. 

Your regularly constituted Legislative Committee 
formulated the Three-Point Unified Program and it 
was then presented to and endorsed by the follow- 
ing: 

Your Executive Committee. 

Your Board of Directors. 

Your Retirement Committee. 

Your Public Relations Committee. 

The State Board of Education. 

Practically the entire membership of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, by signed bal- 
lots. 

Twelve of the thirteen district associations. 

School Trustees Association of Virginia. 

Superintendents Association of Virginia. 

Retired Teachers Association of Virginia. 

Virginia Education Association, in convention 
assembled. 

Cooperative Education Association, which is the 
Virginia branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

American Association of University Women. 

The Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation. 

Council of Jewish Women. 

Federation of Business and Professional Women. 

Virginia League of Women Voters. 

Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Virginia Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs. 

Virginia Women’s Council of Legislative Chair- 
men of State Organizations. 

Numerous other organizations in the State of 
Virginia. 


In nearly every case there was a unanimous endorse- 
ment. 

After this unprecedented endorsement by those 
connected with and interested in the public school 
system of Virginia, the Three-Point Unified Pro- 
gram was then presented to the people of Virginia in 
open forums conducted throughout the State, and, 
in each instance, was endorsed. 


Never in the history of Virginia has any program 
been presented to the General Assembly of Virginia 
with a greater endorsement than the Three-Point 
Unified Program received. The members of the 1938 
General Assembly of Virginia frankly stated that 
the program was a sound and well-balanced program. 


At no time have the members of your Legislative 
Committee and the leaders of your Association ever 
considered the program other than as a unified and 
indivisible program. Every effort to divide the pro- 
gram has been defeated. 


In the consideration of the legislative program for 
the coming two years, we urge every branch of the 
Virginia Education Association to preserve the unity 
of the forces supporting the above program, which 
unity has been realized by reason of the fact that 
each citizen of the State has found in at least one of 
the phases of the program, as at present constituted, 
a direct appeal. 

We regard it most important to remember that the 
adoption of the Three-Point Unified Program as a 
whole will, at best, raise the standard of efficiency 
of the public school system of Virginia no higher 
than the public school system of the average state of 
the United States. In other words, our Three-Point 
Unified Program is a minimum program. We be- 
lieve that any division of the program will not only 
result in confusion among the friends of the public 
schools of the State but in the defeat of the program, 
because forces divided or confused can easily be de- 
feated. 


Our terms of office will soon expire but the efforts 
to raise the standard of efficiency of the public school 
system of Virginia will not end with our terms of 
office; hence this statement. 

RoLAND E. Cook, 

JouHn E. Martin, 

BLAKE T. NEWTON, 

G. TyLerR MILLER, 

Moss A, PLUNKETT, Chairman. 
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Federal Aid for Public Schools 


N September 19, 1936, President Roosevelt 
() appointed a special committee to study the 
subject of Federal aid for public schools. 

Early in 1937, the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill 
for Federal aid for public schools was introduced 
in both branches of Congress. After a public hear- 
ing, the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
unanimously reported the bill to the Senate. The 
House Committee on Education held a public hear- 
ing but failed to report the bill to the House. 

On April 19, 1937, the President of the United 
States advised his special committee of the pendency 
of the above bill and requested a more extended 
consideration of the whole subject of Federal rela- 
tionship to state and local conduct of education and 
to prepare a report. 

On February 18, 1938, the special committee 
made its report containing certain recommendations 
which were incorporated in a new bill known as the 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill. Without the for- 
mality of a public hearing, the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor reported the new bill and it 
was considered in the Senate on June 7, 1938, at 
which time it was decided that the bill could not be 
passed during the 1938 session of Congress because 
it was not far enough along in the House. The 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor reached a gentleman’s agreement with 
the Senate majority leader that the bill would be the 
number one measure considered in the next Con- 
gress. The House Committee on Education did not 
report the bill to the House. 

From the foregoing, it can readily be seen that 
efforts will have to be made to get the House Com- 
mittee on Education to report the bill at the next 
session of Congress and to get the members of the 
House of Representatives to support Federal aid for 
public schools. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall is chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the National Education Association 
and has, therefore, been in the front lines of the 
fight for Federal aid for public schools. 

In his recent speeches in New York and in 
Georgia, President Roosevelt reiterated his policy 
of Federal aid for public schools in those sections of 
the United States that are economically unable to 
cope with the problem of low income and high birth 
rate. 


We have statements from the Democratic candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives showing 
their present attitudes toward the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher Bill or Federal aid for public schools. In 
order that you may be in a position to discuss this 
subject with the candidate from your District, we 
set out the following: 

John W. Flannagan, Jr., Bristol, Virginia—9th 

District 

“Replying to your letter of recent date, I beg 
to advise that I am in favor of the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill.” 

Thomas G. Burch, Martinsville, Virginia — 5th 

District 

“T am in receipt of your letter of August 8th 
asking my attitude towards Federal Aid to the 
States for education. I favor Federal aid for 
this purpose provided it does not take the con- 
trol of the schools from the State Department 
of Education and the local boards. 
“When a bill along this line is reported to the 
House, I assure you I will give the same my 
earnest consideration.”’ 

Clifton A. Woodrum, Roanoke, Virginia—6th Dis- 

trict 

“T have always favored Federal aid for public 
schools but under very strict and rigid limita- 
tions. I have never been willing nor shall I in 
the future be willing to set in motion any 
processes which may be the foundation of any 
kind of Federal control or regulation.” 

Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., Richmond, Virginia—3rd 

District 

“T favor Federal aid to the states for education 
so long as it does not take from them the con- 
trol of the schools or dictate the administrative 
policy.” 

Howard W. Smith, Alexandria, Virginia—8th Dis- 

trict 

“T have your letter of August 8th. I will be 
glad to give thoughtful and sympathetic con- 
sideration to any legislation relative to Federal 
aid for public schools in the future as I have 
in the past.” 


Patrick Henry Drewry, Petersburg, Virginia—4th 
District 
“T am convinced that, especially in Virginia, 
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more money should be appropriated for the use 
of our schools and that the salaries of the teach- 
ers should be increased. I think the remedy for 
such conditions, however, lies within the States, 
and that the respective States should not yield 


any more of their powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment. * * * * * 


“T will be inclined to support legislation that I 
think will be helpful in the development of our 
educational system. I must be, however, firmly 
convinced that the provisions of this bill are so 
worded that it will not so centralize power in 
Washington as to give the Federal Government 
the ultimate power to decide what the education 
of our children shall be.” 


A. Willis Robertson, Lexington, Virginia—7th Dis- 
trict 
“This is a big problem and will have my most 
earnest and careful consideration.” 


S. O. Bland, Newport News, Virginia—1st District 
“When consideration is given in the next Con- 
gress to the bill in which you are interested, I 
shall be glad to give it my best thought.” 


Colgate Darden, Jr., Norfolk, Virginia—2nd Dis- 
trict 
“T regret that I am not able to send you a 
statement just now. I will, however, as soon 
as I have had the opportunity of reading the 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill, giye you an 
explanation of my views on the subject.” 


Letters requesting the attitudes of the Virginia 
Republican candidates for the House of Representa- 
tives will be mailed as soon as the names of all 
Republican candidates are made public. 


Because several of the candidates have referred to 
Federal control of public schools, your attention is 
called to the fact that neither the Harrison-Black- 


Fletcher Bill nor the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher, 


Bill provided for Federal control of the public 
schools in any state. As a matter of fact, both bills 
properly safeguarded local control of public schools. 
The bill that will be introduced at the next session 
of Congress will unquestionably safeguard local 
control of public schools. No other bill will receive 
the support of the friends of public schools. 

The candidate for the House of Representatives 
from your District is anxious to get your views with 
reference to Federal aid for public schools because 


he represents you and desires your support. Will 
you not contact him immediately? 
Moss A. PLUNKETT, Chairman 
Legislative Committee. 





DISTRIBUTION OF STATE AID FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The recommendations of the committee appointed 
by Superintendent Hall to decide upon a basis for the 
distribution of State aid for public school libraries 
were read to the State Board at its meeting August 19 
and 20, 1938. The recommendations, which were 
adopted by the Board, are as follows: 

1. Fifteen per cent of the State Aid Fund for Public 

School Libraries shall be designated as a Library 
Development Fund for administration, experi- 
mentation, and the promotion of public school 
libraries. 
The remaining eighty-five per cent of the State Aid 
Fund for Public School Libraries shall be appor- 
tioned among the several school divisions of the 
State in accordance with the equalization principle 
now used in distributing the General State Ap- 
propriations for Public Schools. The exact quota 
allocated to any division shall be the nearest mul- 
tiple of thirty dollars, as determined on the above 
basis. 

3. After February 1, all unused quotas shall revert to 
a balance which is to be distributed to the several 
school divisions on the same basis as used for the 
first distribution. 

4. After April 1, all unused quotas still remaining 
shall revert to the Library Development Fund as 
designated under Item 1 above. 

5. The Library Development Fund shall be allocated 
to the several school divisions as may best pro- 
mote the development of library service in the 
public schools of the State in the discretion of the 
Director of School Libraries and Textbooks, with 
the approval of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


bo 





New division superintendents have recently been 
appointed. C. K. Holsinger, of Greensville County, 
is now division superintendent of Henrico County. 
Roy E. Kyle is occupying a similar position in Car- 
roll County. H. L. Webb, principal of the high school 
at Greensville, follows Mr. Holsinger in Greensville 
County as superintendent. G. F. Poteet is now head- 
ing the school system in Floyd County, succeeding 
I. L. Epperly, deceased. 





The Tuberculosis Association now has 357 teaching 
units in junior and senior high schools of Virginia. 
These units are located in forty counties and nine 
cities. 
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VIRGINIA BREAKFAST IN NEW 


YORK CITY 


Cornelia Adair, Richmond. 

Annie B. Adams, Charlottesville. 
Preston Ambler, Lynchburg. 

Katy V. Anthony, Richmond. 

Mrs. Andrew Bell, Winchester. 

W. C. Blakey, Columbus, Ohio. 
Margaret A. Borden, Norfolk. 

Katie Bowman, Callaway. 

Mrs. W. L. Clarke, Roanoke. 

Frankie John Clore, Criglersville. 
Bessie Coppedge, Bedford. 

F. W. Craig, Richmond. 

Florence E. Duke, Richmond. 
Frankie Lou Farris, Roanoke. 
William C. Ferguson, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Helen C. Gardner, Roanoke. 

Sara Gillenwater, Nickelsville. 

Mrs. Charlotte S. Grimes, Norfolk. 
Mrs. Otey Helm Grubbs, Roanoke. 
Mrs, Isabelle R. Ham, Newport News. 
Annie Hancock, Appomattox. 

Ruth V. Harrison, Norfolk. 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 

J. E. Hellgren, Evanston, Il. 

Mrs, Louise Burgess Herndon, Richmond. 
Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk. 

Carlton C. Jenkins, Center Cross. 
Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk. 

N. Celeste Jones, Richmond. 
William J. Jones, Whaleyville. 

Mrs. H. B. Jordan, Bedford. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk. 
Bessie B. Krebbs, Lynchburg. 

Inez Johnson Lewis, Colorado. 
Frances Trevvett Matthews, Richmond. 
Laura A. Meredith, Lawrenceville. 
Dr. Roshier W. Miller, Richmond. 
Nora Mitchell, Norfolk. 

Serepta A. Moran, Charlottesville. 
Mrs. Iva N. Moseley, La Crosse. 
Marion Nesbitt, Richmond. 

Anne Dudley Payne, Richmond. 
Louise Perry, Holland. 

Florence C. Richardson, Newport News. 
Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond. 
Mrs, Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News. 
Dr. John A. Sexson, Pasedena, Cal. 
Juliet R. Ware, Dunnsville. 

Alice P. West, Floyd. 

Emmie White, McKenney. 

Pauline Williamson, New York City. 
Mrs. Frances H. Willis, Goochland. 
Josephine Wolfe, Wise. 


The Fairfax elementary schoo] maintained a super- 
vised playground during the summer months this year. 
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BOOKS TO READ 
Books for young children—to age eight 


Chinky, The Banker Pony, by Sanford Tousey. 
Doubleday. $1.00. About Peter and Paula who went 
with their uncle to round up banker ponies and 
abdut the pony that they took back to Connecticut 
with them. 

Summer Comes to Apple Market Street, by Mabel 
Betsy Hill. Dutton. $1.35. Seven and eight year 
olds will enjoy a busy day with Judy Jo who tends 
store, goes picnicking and even helping in the prepa- 
ration of the strawberry sociable. 

Till Potatoes Grow on Trees, by Emma Brock. 
Knopf. $1.75. Short stories in which the characters, 
mostly children, find themselves in ridiculous situa- 
tions and suffer embarrassment of the type that is 
humorous to children. 


Books for middle-aged children—eight to 
twelve 


The Cottage at Bantry Bay, by Hilda VanStockum. 
Viking. $2.00. A homely story of an Irish family. 
There are adventures in plenty, the kind that resource- 
ful children are always meeting and making. 

He Went with Vasco Da Gama, by Louise Andrews 
Kent. Houghton. $2.00. The third of a group of 
stories of exploration, which began with “Two Chil- 
dren of Tyre” and continued with “He Went with 
Marco Polo.” A fine story of adventure of the sea, 
also useful for supplementary reading in history. 

Popo’s Miracle, by Charlie Mae Simon. Dutton. 
$2.00. Rafael, a little Mexican boy, longed to have 
colors and paint. The story tells how a donkey, Popo, 
mysteriously appeared one day and followed Rafael 
home and thereby helped him achieve his great desire. 


Books for older boys and girls—twelve to 
sixteen 


Danger Is My Business, by John D. Craig. Simon & 
Schuster. $3.00. The author has had all sorts of 
hazardous adventures hunting big game, making mo- 
tion pictures under water, salvaging cargo from ship- 
wrecked vessels. His account of his daily work is 
matter-of-fact and at the same time thrilling. 

Gypsy Waters Cruises South, by Don Waters. Sheri- 
dan House. $3.00. In a rebuilt bugeye ketch the 
Waters family cruised from Maryland by the inland 
passage along the Florida coast west to the Dry Tor- 
tugas and north to Cedar Keys. The story of their 
life on the little boat is an interesting picture of a 
little known part of the country. 

Spain in Europe and America, by Anne Meriman 
Peck and Edmond A. Meras. Harper. $1.00. The 
book presents clearly and impartially the historical 
background of the present situation in Spain and de- 
scribes the cultural development of the country on the 
continent and in its American Colonies. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


WHEREAS, Superintendent I. L. Epperly has so loyal- 
ly and faithfully served the Floyd County Schools 
since his appointment a number of years ago; and 

Wuereas, he has given so freely and generously of 
his time in performance of his duties as superintendent 
of schools; 

Be It Resotvep: That the members of the Floyd 
County Teachers Association send to the bereaved 
family this expression of their deep sympathy and 


sorrow. J. W. Stone, Chairman. 


In recognition of the faithful service of Professor 
Robert Sterrett, principal of the Monterey High 
School, we, the members of the Highland County 
Teachers Association, wish to express our deep sorrow 
at his removal from the educational field. With his 
rare gift of humorous expression and a pleasing per- 
sonality acquired through wide experience, he was a 
most welcome addition to any educational meeting. 
His friendliness, sympathy, and understanding, as well 
as his Christian fortitude, endeared him to us. His 
strength of character, sincerity of purpose, and high 
ideals won our genuine respect and set for us a 
lofty aim. 

Being a man of mature years, he was insipirational 
in the molding of character and in the appreciation of 
spiritual values and high ambitions. We shall seek 
to emulate him because he was worthy of our love and 
admiration. 

WHEREAS: On July 1, 1938, our friend and co-worker, 
Robert Sterrett, was called from us. We, the members 
of the Highland County Teachers Association, feel 
keenly the loss of so fine a member, and 

WHEREAS: We wish to express through this medium 
that the cause of education has lost an able and loyal 
leader; and that our county will continue to reap the 
benefits of his life of service; and that this Association 
will miss the guidance and wisdom of his leadership, 

THEREFORE Be It RESOLVED: 

(1) That our deepest sympathy be extended to his 
loved ones who wait, especially Mrs. Sterrett and his 
sons, Douglas and Robert, Jr. 

(2) That a copy of these resolutions be sent his be- 
reaved family, the Virginia Journal of Education, 
The Highland Recorder, Staunton News Leader, and 


that a copy be entered in the permanent records of - 


our Association. 
H. C. LUNSFoRD, JR. 
Mrs. HotmMes McGurFFIn 
Miss MILpRED TRIMBLE 

| E. S. HARMAN 


Committee 


WHEREAS, death has removed from his earthly labors 
our beloved friend and co-worker, Professor W. D. 
Smith, who was the head of our public school system 
in Seott County, Virginia, for fifty-one years, and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the magnificent service he 
yendered our people during that long period in that he 
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led in the development of the public schools in Scott 
County from a few scattered log schoolhouses to the 
present elegant buildings for our high schools, at the 
same time leading us in all our educational progress 
from the unorganized methods of the past to the mod- 
ern methods and trends of the present, and 

WuHereas, it is known to us individually and col- 
lectively, privately and officially, that he aided many 
of our young people both by the example of his in- 
spiring enthusiasm and in many material ways aside 
and apart from his official duties. His personal charm 
was interwoven with a quiet strength based on ability 
and fineness of feeling for his fellows. His death de- 
prives us of a courageous and trusted leader and Scott 
County of a modest citizen whose work for those who 
are distressed and afflicted will stand as a lasting 
memorial. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

First: That we record our profound sorrow at his 
going, that it is to us and to all our people an event 
for which we sadly grieve. 

Second: That we pay tribute to his eventful and 
busy life, his high character and ability which he was 
always pleased to employ in helping others. 

Third: That we hereby express to his children our 
heartfelt sympathy in the hope that our appreciation 
of his unusual service may in some measure lighten 
the burden of their bereavement. 

And that a copy of this resolution be sent to his 
children, W. D., Jr., Rhea E., Sallie Lou, and Howard C. 
That a copy be spread upon the minutes of the County 
School Board and published in the Gate City Herald 
and the Virginia Journal of Education, 

if S. C. BLACKWELL 
Committee { J. B. STEELE 
| Rue E. Rose 





Plans were completed and construction is under way 
for a building project at the State Teachers College at 
Farmville, representing a total cost of $250,000. The 
building project is for a double purpose, namely, a 
unit to house the library and a dormatory unit. The 
funds for this construction were secured from WPA 
grants and from the Literary Fund. 





WPA workers on historical projects have discovered 
from records in Accomac County that a jury composed 
entirely of women heard a case in that county March 
18, 1679. The case heard involved another woman 
and is believed by officials of the project to be the 
first jury composed entirely of women in America. 


The annual convention of the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association, the Virginia Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, will be held in 
Alexandria, Virginia, October 19, 20 and 21, 1938. One 
of the features of this convention will be a banquet at 
the George Mason Hotel, Qctober 21,, 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR PITTSYLVANIA 
TEACHERS 


Adopted by Pittsylvania Education Association 
Purpose: In order to build up the teaching profession 


and advance the cause of education, this code of 
ethics has been adopted by the teachers of Pittsyl- 
vania County. 


Part I—Teacher-Pupil Relationship 


The first obligation of every teacher is to safeguard 
the interest of all children intrusted to her in- 
struction. Therefore, the teacher should make 
every reasonable effort to learn as completely as 
possible the home environment and the physical, 
emotional, and mental characteristics of each child 
in her class. 

All information about pupils and all interviews 
with pupils and parents should be treated with 
professional confidence. 

“In instructional, administrative, and other rela- 
tions with the pupils the teacher:should be im- 
partial, just, and professional.” The teacher 
should guard against holding the child respon- 
sible for the results of the teacher’s ill health and 
emotional instability. 

The teacher should neither give gifts to children 
nor receive gifts from children on the school 
premises. 

The teacher should exemplify the hightst stand- 
ards of conduct and courtesy at all times in deal- 
ing with pupils. She should recognize that every 
child has broad inexorable rights, such as: the 
right to courteous treatment, the right to be heard, 
to physical comfort, safeguarded health, and to 
justice. 

Every teacher should be sincerely interested in the 
full development of every child under her instruc- 
tion and must assume some responsibility for the 
child’s growth or failure. 


Part II—Teacher-Community Relationship 


The teacher should be cognizant of the fact that 
she is a part of the community in which she is 
teaching and that her influence extends beyond 
the classroom. She should be free to live a com- 
pletely normal life, and to participate to the ex- 
tent she deems wisest professionally in the social, 
civic, and religious activities of that community. 

The teacher should be loyal to the community in 
which she is teaching. 

A teacher should vote in every election. 

“A teacher’s life should show that education does 
enneble,” 


Part I1I—Teacher-Teacher Relationship 
1. 


The teacher should remember that teaching is the 
noblest of all professions and she should always 
refer to it as being such a profession. A teacher 
shoyld do al] within her power to help every other 
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teacher. A teacher should avoid any participation 
in gossip about other teachers. A teacher should 
never make any criticism of another teacher ex- 
cept constructive criticism and that should be 
made directly to the teacher criticised. 

“A teacher should not interfere between another 
teacher and a pupil! in matters such as discipline 
and marking.” 

A teacher should not admit a child from another 
schoo] without satisfactory transfer records. The 
pupil’s classification and guidance is a matter to 
be determined by the schoo] to which he has been 
transferred. 

A teacher should never blame a pupil’s deficiency 
on another teacher or school. 

A teacher should not apply for a specific position 
unless a vacancy exists and then the application 
should be made to the superintendent. 

Many school matters are of their nature strictly 
confidenta] and should not be discussed outside of 
school. 

The teacher should be a progressive student of 
education. 

A teacher should belong to a local professional 
education association. 


Part IV—Teacher-School Official Relationship 


: 


or 


=~ 





There should be cooperation between administra- 
tors and classroom teachers, founded upon sym- 
pathy for each other’s point of view and recogni- 
tion of the administrator’s right to leadership and 
the teacher’s right to self-expression. Both teach- 
ers and administrators should observe professional 
courtesy by transacting official business with the 
properly designated person next in rank. 

A teacher should support school policies until 
they are changed. 

“A contract once signed should be faithfully ad- 
hered to by all contracting parties. Due notifica- 
tion should be given by school officials and teachers 
in case a change is to be made.” 

Qualifications and tenure of office should be the 
determining factors in appointments and promo- 
tions. 

Any matter involving the interest of the schools 
should be reported to the properly designated 
authorities. 

“While not limiting her services by reason of small 
salary, the teacher should insist upon a salary 
suitable to her place in society.” 

Teachers and school authorities should respect the 
rights of each other as outlined hereunder: 

The duties of the school board are: (1) To de 
termine school policies; (2) provide buildings 
and equipment; (3) provide transportation for 
school children within proper zones; (4) employ 
teaching staff and other schoo] workers; (5) sup- 
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port and protect their employees; (6) and serve 
as a board of final appeal for all school problems. 

The division superintendent is the professional 
executive of the school board, employed by it to 
see that the schools are operated according to the 
policies which the school board has adopted. He 
is the chief adviser to the school board. All busi- 
ness between the school board and the people or 
employees of the school board should be trans- 
acted through the superintendent. All employees 
should be assigned to their special duties by the 
superintendent. He should support the policies 
of the school board and protect its employees. 

The principal is the designated head of the 
school of which he is principal, the representative 
of the superintendent for that school. All busi- 
ness affecting the school should be transacted 
through the principal. He is responsible for the 
organization, the administration, and, except as 
otherwise provided, the supervision of his school. 
It is his duty to protect the interests of the pupils 
and teachers under him, and to defend and execute 
the superintendent’s policies. 

The classroom teacher is responsible for the 
conduct of her classroom and the performance of 
such other duties as may be assigned to her by 
the principal. All business affecting the interest 
of her classroom should be transacted through 
her. She is to protect the welfare of her pupils 
and support the policies of the principal. 

The supervisor is employed to help teachers 
teach better. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PEARL EDWARDS 
MOLLIE CLARK 
MARTHA VICCELLIO 
Mrs. MAMIE TERRY 
A. M. Bruce, Chairman 





REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION 
The complete list of studies to be published by the 
Advisory Committee on Education is as follows: 
1. Education in the Forty-eight States. Payson Smith, 
Frank W. Wright, and associates. 


2. Organization and Administration of Public Edu- . 


cation. Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore. 

State Personnel Administration: With Special 

Reference to Departments of Education. Katherine 

A. Frederic. 

4. Expenditures and Sources of Revenue for Public 

Education. Clarence Heer. 

Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal 

Aid for Education. Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. 

Lawler, and associates. 

6. The Extent of Equalization Secured through State 
School Funds. Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
Richey. 


iN) 
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7. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal Aid 
for Education. Robert R. Hamilton. 

8. Vocational Education. John Dale Russell and 
associates. 


9. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Dis- 
abled. Lloyd E. Blauch. 

10. The Land-Grand Colleges. George A. Works and 
Barton Morgan. 


11. Library Service. Carleton B. Joeckel. 


12. Special Problems of Negro Education. 
Wilkerson. 


13. The National Youth Administration. P4lmer 0. 
Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. 

14. Educational Activities of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Doak S. Campbell, Frederick H. 
Blair, and Oswald L. Harvey. 

15. Public Education in the District of Columbia. 
Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers. 

16. Public Education in the Territories and Outlying 
Possessions. Lloyd E. Blauch. 


17. Education of Children on Federal Reservations. 
Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. Iversen. 


18. Educational Service for Indians. Lloyd E. Blauch. 


19. Research in the United States Office of Education. 
Charles H. Judd. 


The Committee has announced the following tenta- 
tive publication schedule for the studies not yet issued: 
September, Studies Nos, 11, 15, 9, and 2, probably in 
that order; October, Studies Nos. 7, 8, 14, 5, 6, and 17; 
November, Studies Nos. 4, 10, 19, 1, and 16; and Decem- 
ber, Studies Nos. 3, 12, and 18. This schedule is only 
approximate and is subject to change, but every effort 
will be made to have all studies issued by the end of 
December, 1938. The report on the National ¥outh 
Administration, Staff Study No. 13, is the first to come 
from the press and is now ready for distribution. 

Upon publication copies of the studies may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 


D. A. 





A committee has been appointed to make a study 
with recommendations for developing better relation- 
ship between the public schools and the State teachers 
colleges. The personnel of the committee is: B. D. 
French, Bristol; Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg; 
G. Tyler Miller, Front Royal; F. F. Jenkins, Franklin; 
Roland E. Cook, Salem; and Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This committee 
was authorized by the State Board of Education at its 
last meeting. 





Judge Carter, of Scott County, has recently ap- 
pointed a new school trustee’s electoral board for that 
county consisting of C. T. Lark, Mack Coleman, a law- 
yer, and Ezra A. McConnell, a widely known business 
man. 
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Comment in the Nation 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


ENRY LESTER SMITH states that “‘in spite 
H: the fact that the world today is so largely 

in the control of men whose hopes, ideals, and 
purposes are not of peace or mutual understanding, 
there is always the possibility that a future genera- 
tion will be of a different mind and attitude. It is 
this prospect that continues to lure men on in the 
work of developing a better international spirit. 


“A generation of peace lovers with a well devel- 
oped and permanent international-mindedness will 
never appear accidentally nor be brought into exist- 
ence by magic or even by any short cut in education. 
It cannot be a product of eugenics. 
understanding is of necessity a product which arrives 


International 


as a result of careful seed-sowing and careful nurtur- 
ing. It is no one-generation plant. Two generations 
at the very least will be required: one to become a 
parent-generation with some knowledge of the ques- 
tion and a willingness to teach it, and another to 
become a parent-trained school-taught generation 
with attitudes and understanding more fully de- 


veloped.” 





DON’T BLAME THE TEACHER 


The teacher is not responsible for the failure of 
your child to study and learn. She would like to 
see your child a star pupil to exhibit to the trustees 
as an object of her thorough work and capability 
when they come around. Don’t Blame the Teacher. 
The most expert sculptor cannot make a perfect statue 
out of a defective piece of marble. The teacher can- 
not maké a prize pupil out of a child who does not 
help to make himself a prize pupil. 

And after all is said and done the teacher is doing 
a great work, even for children who are careless and 
indifferent and in the years to come when Johnny and 


Mary have attained age and sense they will look back 


to their various teachers, or at least some one of them, 
and her virtues and her goodness and patience with 
They will 
really become humble and appreciative of Miss 


them will stick out like sore thumbs. 


Jennie, or Miss Fannie, or Miss Isabel, or some of 
the other teachers of their youth. 


—South Carolina Education. 


TRUE IN ALL NATIONS 


The greatest sin—Fear 

The greatest deceiver—One who deceives himself 
The greatest invention of Satan—War 

Giving up 

The most expensive indulgence—Hate 





The greatest mistake 


The cheapest, stupidest, and easiest thing to do— 
Finding fault 

The greatest trouble maker—One who tals too much 

The greatest stumbling block—Egotism 

Pride 

The most dangerous person—The liar 





The most ridiculous asset 


The most disagreeable person—The complainer 

The best teacher—One who makes you want to learn 

The greatest need—Common sense 

The greatest puzzle—Life 

The greatest mystery—Death 

The greatest thing, bar none, in all the world—Love 
—From World Education. 


NEW GRADING PLAN 


High school pupils of Mansfield, Ohio, have only 
themselves to blame when they receive a grade of 
“unsatisfactory” on their report cards, for, under a 
new system of grading, these pupils are permitted to 
write their own report cards. The plan, which was 
conceived by Vivian V. Haynes, director of the Mans- 
field, Ohio, High School, provides for a report card 
on which space is allowed for both teacher’s and 
pupil’s grades. When pupil and teacher diagree, a 
consultation with the parents is held to determine 
“which grade is right.” 

The plan is meeting with enthusiastic approval of 
parents. Strangely, more pupils underestimate than 
overestimate According to 
Miss Haynes, “the new system not only gives the 
pupil an opportunity to present in writing an opinion 
of himself but takes away the fear of the results of 


their academic work. 


an unfavorable report card.” 
School Executive, July, 1938. 
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A State Program of Curriculum 
Development and the Rural Schools 


D. W. PETERS, President 
State Teachers College, Radford 


STATE program of curriculum development 
constitutes a new venture in American edu- 
cation. Since the beginning of state-wide 
educational systems, the State Department of Edu- 
cation has in a major way influenced the curriculum. 
The administrative however, has been 


through statute law, State Department regulations, 


control, 


in force and effective of law, and administrative 
mandate. These controls have centered around 
finance, buildings and other physical equipment, 
teacher personnel, pupil control, and what to teach. 
Instruction, for the most part, has been restricted, 
for it has been made to serve administration. It 
is one of the tragedies of human institutions that 
they tend to become formal and mechanical. The 
greater the number of individuals to be regulated, 
the more certain is administration apt to become 
formal. 

Instruction and growth through learning are es- 
These ex- 
periences are worth while in somewhat the same pro- 
portion to which they are modified continuously in 


sentially teacher and pupil experiences. 


desirable ways. Perhaps the largest single impedi- 
ment in American education has been our implicit 
faith in efficient administration; our faith in well- 
oiled administrative machinery and unquestioned ad- 
ministrative prescription as the surest and quickest 
way in education to meet the needs of children. We 
are admonished by high authority that the law was 
made for man and not man for law, but we have 
been slow indeed in applying this principle to edu- 
cation. We need to apply the principle that the 
child is what education is for. 

If the curriculum be conceived as the experience of 
the child under the direction of the school, then I 
repeat, a state-wide curriculum program, the pur- 
pose of which is a unified and concentrated effort 


This address was delivered before the joint 
meeting of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum Study at 
the Atlantic City meeting of School Adminis- 
trators. 


to improve instruction, is a new thing in American 
education. 

In Virginia, as in many other states, another point 
of view has prevailed since about 1932 in state school 
administration. Instruction, as it serves the needs 
of children, has been of first concern; all adminis- 
trative machinery is evaluated in terms of how well 
it served that end. 

For a period of ten years preceding 1932, the 
value of buildings in our State had increased ap- 
proximately $25,000,000; one and two-teacher build- 
consolidation at the 


ings were closed through 


average rate of approximately 200 buildings 
per year; annual appropriations from State sources 
for rural schools were increased at the average 
rate of approximately one quarter of a million 
dollars each biennium. Regulation for control of at- 
tendance, health, and sanitation multiplied through 
statutory law and administrative regulations; per- 
sonnel increased for purpose of inspection and regu- 
lation; high pressure attempts, through administra- 
tive edicts (both local and state), were centered upon 
annually to bring up some isolated phase of the 
school program through emphasis upon a single ob- 
jective, such as: attendance, reading, number, health, 
oc. 

And yet, we were teaching a half million children 
who were reading no better few fundamental under- 
standings of how to control life about them were 
functioning; rural children especially were non-com- 
municative. Such release as they were finding was 


not gained through school experience; they were 
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showing no marked increase in general respect for 
personality; they were not gaining in their ability 
apparently to live cooperatively; they were not sens- 
ing the democratic way of life. Attendance was 
better, health was better, buildings were better, but 
education was not increasing in these other funda- 
mental areas. 

Late in 1931, a fundamental shift was made in 
the point of view that controls state school adminis- 
tration in Virginia. A curriculum program was 
launched which had for its single purpose the im- 
provement of instruction. The point of view that 
guides this program is essentially that of child need; 
that need is determined by the nature of the child 
and the nature of his environment; that instruction 
can be modified only as the school experience of the 
child is modified in desirable ways; that this revision 
of experience can be achieved only by the teacher 
and the pupil; that the function of administration 
is to supply through its personnel the professional 
leadership, the research, to guide experimentation 
and to provide the best possible environment in which 
desirable modification of pupil experience may be 
achieved. 

Time prevents detailed description of procedures 
and results of this program. This can be gained only 
through extensive experience in evaluating child ex- 
perience as it is going forward in our schools. Some 
of the gains may be listed as follows: 

Teachers and children are learning to live together 
more happily. 

They are gaining a more wholesome respect for 
each other. 

The pupils are more communicative about things 
that concern them. 

They are gaining experience which gives promise 
of functioning in life situations. 

They are acquiring habits of self-control through 
experience in helping with the kind of organized 
‘life which is natural for children. 

They are figuring as well as they did prior to the 
inauguration of the program. 

They are reading better and they have made sig- 
nificant gain in social understandings. 

Throughout the duration of the program effort has 
been made annually to secure, through the aid of 
rural supervisors, subjective judgment of the teachers 
as to the progress of the program as measured by 
effect on pupil behavior. Check lists are used for 
the purpose of supplying quantitative data that would 


lend itself to tabulation and analysis. Approxi- 
mately 5,300 rural teachers from 72 of the 100 
counties reported at the close of the 1937 session. 
The reports of each teacher are based on the com- 
bined subjective judgment of the teacher and the 
supervisor, and approximately 200,000 children are 
involved in the report. 


PupIL BEHAVIOR 


In- De- No 
creased creased Change 


How have the enthusiasm and in- 

terest of the pupil in school 

work been affected ? ...............se0-+- 87 12 
How has the effort expended by the 

pupil been affected? .................00+ 77 21 
How have pupil initiative and in- 

dependence in study been af- 

fected? 
How have interest in and under- 

standing of contemporary prob- 

lems been affected? ...................... 
How has cooperative effort been 

SS BoE ee a eae ae 
How has pupil consideration for 


How has pupil responsibility for 
school activities and property 
ee aie oa ee ee 

How have the enjoyment of and 
participation in physical educa- 
tion activities been affected ?........ 

How has the attitude toward per- 
sonal health habits been affected? 

How have the attitudes toward and 
conduct toward safety of self 
and others been affected ?............ 

How has the participation music 


How have the participation in and 

enjoyment of art activities been 

|, ESE ESOS. 1. | Ret Ve Soe 
How have the pupil’s recognition of 

and concern for his progress 

ON | eee arene 74 22 
How has the pupil’s mastery of 

skills been affected? .................00. 73 25 
How has the pupil’s attendance at 

school been affected? .................... 55 3 42 

Some objective data showing effects largely due to 
the program are as follows: 

County boards of education in Virginia are now 
spending on rural elementary school libraries ap- 


proximately eight times as much as was being ex- 

pended annually for the same purpose in 1931. 
There has been also a marked increase in rural 

This is in face of the fact 


elementary supervision. 
that no change of financial policy with respect to 
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supplying local aid for supervision has been made. 
In 1930, we had 43 elementary supervisors serving 
in 31 counties; at the present time we have 102 ele- 
mentary supervisors in 83 of the 100 counties. 


Objective Data on the Three R’s 

Obviously in a State with the educational tradi- 
tions of Virginia, no program calling for a revision 
of school experience can ignore the so-called funda- 
mentals or the three R’s. Effort has been made to 
check periodically to determine what is happening 
to the common tools of learning in a state-wide situ- 
ation where such major changes have been made and 
where emphasis upon drill or separate items of in- 
formation and skills has been greatly lessened as 
compared to the former more formal procedure, and 
more progressive practices have released much re- 
pressed pupil interest in his school experience. 

Standard Achievement Tests (Otis Classification 
Tests) are administered once each year or so to a 
random sample of approximately ten thousand pupils, 
grade 4 through 8. Half of the pupils so tested are 
selected from schools which have made the most 
significant progress toward the achievement of the 
objectives of the curriculum program. One-half of 
the pupils are selected from schools which have made 
little or no progress in the revision program. The 
results show achievement ratios of children in the 
experimental program (the children from schools 
making most progress in the revision program) con- 
sistently above those in the control group (or schools 
selected because of little or no progress in the re- 
vision program) for each of the five grades. Pupils 
and teachers were equated roughly on the usual 
factors. The achievement ratios of children were as 
follows: 


Experimental Group Control Group 
Fourth Grade 92 
Fifth Grade 97 
Sixth Grade 99 
Seventh Grade 106 
Eighth Grade 111 


Indications or tendencies of these data, supple- 
mented by additional data of the same kind, except 
not under control conditions, involving approximately 
180,000 pupils, show that the revised curriculum pro- 
gram is producing normal results or better in the 
tool subjects in all grades. These data are taken 
entirely from pupils in the rural schools. 

The program in the secondary schools, while mov- 
ing more slowly than is true in the elementary 
schools, is in a healthy condition and significant 
progress is in evidence in approximately 70 per cent 
of the high schools; teachers are stimulated and the 
whole program of Curriculum Revision in Virginia, 
as a means of improving instruction, is looked upon 
as an immense adventure which takes teachers and 
pupils far beyond the uninspiring cycle of memoriz- 
ing textbooks and lesson hearing and lesson testing. 

Another outcome of the program has been the tre- 
mendous professional stimulation for thousands of 
teachers through participation in the development 
of tentative courses of study which serve as source 
books for teachers and general guides to teaching. 

Rural schools are hungry for leadership in a dy- 
namic program of education. A state program of 
curriculum development provides the surest means 
of meeting the challenge provided it be projected 
upon the fundamental purposes and ideals of democ- 
racy as a way of life, and administered in this spirit. 
Current history of educational progress appears to 
answer this question with emphasis. 





On the Teaching of Speech 


in Virginia 


UST a year ago, a meeting of all the teachers of 
speech in the colleges and junior colleges of Vir- 
ginia who were interested in the organization of 
a state association was called. At that time only Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, of all the Southern states, 
lacked state associations affiliated with the Southern 
Association of Teachers of Speech. Fifteen repre- 


sentatives of twelve different institutions met in 
Lynchburg. Other colleges were interested but for 
one reason or another did not send representatives. 


ARGUS TRESIDDER, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg 


Eight colleges paid no attention to any of the letters 
announcing the meeting. That is, more than twenty- 
five per cent of the colleges of the State apparently 
offered no speech work or were indifferent to any 
constructive program of advancing the cause of 
speech in Virginia. At the subsequent meetings, held 
in Richmond and Charlottesville, in spite of the 
enthusiastic work of a few members, not more than 
half the colleges of the State were represented. 

Dr. Charles A. Dawson, of Roanoke College, has 
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made an investigation of speech teaching in the col- 
leges of Virginia for the new Virginia Association of 
Teachers of Speech. In his report, made at the fall 
meeting, he showed how lamentably ill equipped most 
of the colleges are and how much needs to be done 
to change the fundamental attitude of administra- 
tors. At the spring meeting of the Association, I 
made the first report on speech work in the secondary 
schools of the State. According to my findings, there 
are not more than twenty-five teachers of speech in 
all the primary and secondary schools of the State, 
of whom only seven are full-time speech teachers. 
This is still a fragmentary report, since I did not 
have the cooperation of many of the superintendents 
to whom I wrote, and the survey is being extended. 
Further reports are to be made in the future by the 
committee under the direction of Dr. Karl Wallace, 
of the University of Virginia. 

Since 1928, when only thirteen colleges in the 
United States offered special courses in speech, col- 
leges.and universities all over the country, except in 
Virginia and a very few other states, have been set- 
ting up fine departments of public speaking; nine 
universities now offer the doctor’s degree in speech. 
Teachers of speech have been trained and sent into 
the primary and secondary schools. Speech courses 
now receive full credit toward college entrance in 
most parts of the country. Speech clinics and in- 
stitutes are springing up everywhere; state-wide 
speech conferences, and state and sectional high 
school and college forensic and dramatic tournaments 
are increasingly popular; night school classes in 
speech for business men and women are largely at- 
tended. Many states require the satisfaction of rigid 
speech tests before teaching certificates are issued. 
In New York City alone in one year one hundred 
eleven teaching certificates were refused because the 
candidates could not pass the speech tests, 


When the colleges refuse to take the lead in accept- 
ing what J. M. O’Neill, of Brooklyn College, calls 
this “essential change in the changing curriculum,” 
there is little wonder that the primary and secondary 
schools lag far behind. In Virginia this condition 
is alarmingly present. We now know how badly 
speech work is neglected in our State. The fault un- 
doubtedly lies with the colleges, most of which have 
done very little to keep up with recent developments 
in the field of speech. There are several instances 
of the survival of old-fashioned schools of expres- 
sion, for example, still stressing outmoded elocu- 









tionary affectations. The Teachers Colleges make 
no provision for majors in speech and do not, so 
far as I know, require any speech course for all stu- 
dents. In my own institution, public speaking is an 
elective subject; oral interpretation, the fundamental 
course in speech, is required only of students in the 
elementary curriculum. Prospective teachers are 
certified even when they have bad speech habits, 
which in many instances are communicated to young 
pupils. 

The colleges are not alone responsible for the neg- 
lect of speech training in Virginia. It is undeniable, 
of course, that all institutions of higher learning 
should provide opportunities for students to take work 
in speech and drama. The demand for trained 
teachers, however, must come from superintendents 
and principals. ‘Teacher-training institutions will 
not expand their speech work until there is a demand 
for it. The purpose of this article is to try to show 
how important in our contemporary educational sys- 
tem the study of speech has become and to urge 
upon the builders of our new curriculum the inclu- 
sion of adequate instruction in all the divisions of 
speech. If superintendents and principals can be 
made to realize that many of the basic ideas of pro- 
gressive education have direct application in the 
teaching of speech, they may bring about a reform 
in the curriculum, demand teachers of speech, and 
force the colleges to provide adequate training. Only 
in this way can there be any appreciable improve- 
ment in the present apathetic attitude toward the 
teaching of speech. 

Professor O’Neill, pointing out that the modern 
philosophy of education is a “change from emphasis 
on the dissemination of knowledge to emphasis on 
the development of power, ability, attitudes, habits,” 
says, 

“The place of speech in the changing curriculum is 
a central place. Speech activities are vital to any 
genuine program of integration in education. Speech 
activities are the capstone of educational experiences 
in which activity replaces passivity on the part of the 
student. Speech activity, in public or in private, is 
the finished product, the final test of competence, in 
the use of knowledge. Speech activity, rightly under- 
stood, in all that it embraces, is the supreme test, the 
highest manifestation of intellectual activity. It is, 
it must be central to any realistic curriculum that is 
genuinely concerned with enriching human experience 
and developing human ability through the facilities 
of formal education.” 


The late great teacher of public speaking, Charles 
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H. Woolbert, says in the preface to the 1920 edition 
of his book, Fundamentals of Speech, 

“The academic worth of the subject is now unques- 
tioned, with the result that new courses in speech 
training are multiplying, from primary grade to uni- 
versity graduate school. This is as it should be, for 
in a democratic country too much attention cannot be 
paid to instruction in speech. No democracy could 
possibly exist without a maximum of effectiveness in 
public and private discussion among its citizens . 
[There is a] democratic need for educating the masses 
in effective speech methods ... [and] for carrying 
speech instruction to all kinds and conditions of men.” 

Professor W. Arthur Cable, of the University of 
Arizona, in an address delivered before the Western 
Association of Teachers of Speech, in 1934, takes 
up the “Seven Cardinal Principles of Education and 
of Life,” which are the measuring sticks of what is 
basic in education, all very dear to the makers of 
revised curricula. In every instance the application 
of speech study is incontestable. He goes on to 
demonstrate, using standard tables of major objec- 
tives in education, that beyond the shadow of a doubt 
the study of speech is a basic training in the educa- 
tional system. Concluding, he says, 

“If speech training is basic to education, then the 
fundamentals of that training should be a requisite 
part of the curriculum in elementary schools, second- 
ary schools, and colleges. At the present time the effect 
of the action of most school and college administrators 
in placing all speech training on the elective list is 
taken to indicate that they do not regard it as a basic 
iu education. If, in truth, it is of a fundamental char- 
acter in the educational process, then at least funda- 
mental training in the speech field should be a part 
of the basic and required curriculum in the elementary 
school, the high school, and the college field.” 


Writing in Educational Administration and Super- 
vision (October, 1931), Andrew Thomas Weaver 
makes the following contentions, justifying the in- 
clusion of speech training in any well-organized 
school curriculum: 

1. More directly than any other discipline, speech 


training is training in thinking and, better still, train-- 


ing in thinking in a social situation. 

2. More directly than any other discipline, speech 
training is training in certain essential techniques of 
social adjustment. 

3. Speech training, more than any other discipline, 
is directly transferable from the classroom to other 
life situations without loss. 


Not only in the secondary schools but also in the 
primary grades is speech training important. Pro- 
gressive educators in all parts of the country have 
come to realize that proper instruction in the use of 
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the voice and the correction of speech faults should 
begin early in life. By the time the nasal, lisping, 
hoarse, mumbling, or shrill student reaches college, 
his bad habits are often of too long standing to re- 
spond readily to correction. As Emma Grant Meader 
says, speaking of the speech of the child in the ele- 
mentary school, 

“Definite education for good American speech needs 
to have as important a place in our educational pro- 
gram as does music, drawing, arithmetic, silent read- 
ing or the social sciences.” 

And Margaret and Smiley Blanton, in their book, 
Speech Training for Children, say emphatically, 

“Training for correct speech during the formative 
years would do more to break down social barriers and 
eliminate false ideage <f class than would any other 
one field of endeavor.” 

This is not the place to discuss the details of any 
course of study in speech and oral English for pri- 
mary and secondary schools. A committee of the 
Virginia Association of Teachers of Speech is now at 
work on the planning of fundamental courses for 
both secondary and college levels. We shall publish 
our findings in the very near future. Meanwhile, 
however, we want to bring our belief in the value 
of speech training before every educational group 
in the State. We are firmly convinced that the fail- 
ure of the makers of the Revised Course of Study 
for Virginia to give adequate consideration to the 
place of speech in modern education reveals a seri- 
ous flaw in their great plan. As Margaret and 
Smiley Blanton said, back in 1919, before the spec- 
tacular advance of speech work in the United States, 

“No system that hopes to cover the field of education 
can ignore speech... . In a democratic nation .. . 
our present neglect of speech still regrettably true in 
Virginia becomes almost anti-social.” 





DISTRICT MEETINGS THIS FALL 
District A—October 28, 1938, Tappahannock. 
District B—October 14, 1938, Suffolk. 

District C—October 27 and 28, 1938, Thomas 

Jefferson High School, Richmond. 

District E—November 11-12, Danville (tentative). 
District G—October 15, 1938, Winchester. 
District H—October 21, 1938, Warrenton. 
District I—October 21 and 22, 1938, Marion. 
District J—October 29, 1938, Fluvanna County 

High School, Carysbrook. 

District M—October 22, 1938, V. P. I., Blacks- 
burg. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








STATE MEETING OF THE STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


H. I. WILLETT, Principal, Cradock High School, and Chairman of SCA Program Committee 


HE College of William and Mary in the his- 

toric city of Williamsburg will be host to the 
annual meeting of the Student Cooperative As- 
sociation on November 4, 

1938. 
in itself should 


The meeting place 
insure an 
interesting and _ profitable 
trip to the delegates who at- 
tend this meeting, for it 
would seem improbable that 
one could visit Jamestown, 
Yorktown, 


territory 


Williamsburg, 
and surrounding 
without catching something 


of the spirit that our fore- 





fathers handed on to us as 
JAMES MILLS, President * Prt of our st cial heritage. 
SCA, Cradock High School 


We hope this setting, which 
is so rich in the traditions of the past, will serve to 
bring together the high school boys and gir!s of Vir- 
ginia in an attempt to solve their problems and 
thereby pass on a still richer social heritage to the 
generations that follow. 

This conference will be composed of representa- 
tives from the secondary schools of the State. The 
program will be arranged by a planning committee 
composed largely of students. We also hope that 
the objectives of the SCA will be reflected in the 
type of program that evolves. There will be no long 
adult talks; the pupils themselves will be the speak- 
ers on the program. It is hoped that the conference 
can be conducted along the lines of sharing experi- 
ences, with pupils explaining outstanding activities 
or features of their schools. We expect to provide 
opportunities for school representatives to meet in 
groups, with student discussion leaders, to discuss 
and seek materials that will contribute to the solu- 
tion of problems in which they are interested. 

The planning committee expects to select a gen- 
eral theme, such as, “The Responsibility of Pupils 
for the Success of Their School’, and then break 
down the general theme into several suggested prob- 
lems that may be helpful in classifying the delegates 
into smaller discussion groups where they may think 





through their problems together. These suggested 
topics, along with the suggested program, will be sent 
to the member schools in advance of the meeting; 
we hope that this plan will make it possible for each 
school SCA organization to study the suggested 
topics and prepare its representatives to participate 
more wisely in the discussion groups. We also hope 
that each school will make all the suggestions that it 
deems wise. 

For the benefit of schools that are not members 
of the SCA, we wish to say that we cannot here out- 
line the purposes and functions of this organization; 
however, we would like to refer them to the new 
SCA Guidebook that will probably be from the press 
by the time this article is read. On the other hand, 
we can say this much: the SCA attempts to sponsor 
and help provide those experiences that will prove 
constructive and meaningful in the exercise of the 
responsibilities of citizenship toward meeting school 
and community needs. Any student organization 
that attempts to carry out this principle, whether it 
be called SCA, student council, student senate, or 
any other name, will find a kindred spirit at our 
conference. We hope that every secondary school in 
Virginia will send representatives in order that we 
may help to perpetuate our democratic ideals by giv- 
ing our boys and girls opportunities to practice demo- 
cratic ways and means of solving problems 

The SCA slogan, “The School and Community 
Growing Together’’, suggests the kind of experiences 
that should be provided for our pupils if we are to 
steer them into more effective living in our society. 
Discussion groups afford one of the most efficient 
means of developing in our pupils desirable atti- 
tudes toward the solution of common problems. It 
is to be hoped that our State meeting will help to 
provide both inspiration and techniques whereby 
the delegates will return to their respective schools 
with the desire to meet their fellow students, in the 
same or neighboring schools, to exchange ideas, and 
to share experiences in an attempt to find the best 
solution to common problems that affect the school 
and community. 

May we count on your attendance and suggestions? 
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WHAT IS A GOOD HIGH SCHOOL? 

HIS is one of the livest topics of the day. In 

order to arrive at a scientific answer to the 

question the Commission for the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, with head- 
quarters at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
has been studying the problem for some few years. 
The study has been done in conjunction with 200 
high schools scattered throughout the United States. 
Upon the findings of this study a set of Evaluative 
Criteria has been formed for the purpose of evalu- 
ating schools. 

Some of the regional associations, the Southern 
Association included, intends to study and experi- 
ment with the new criteria this year. The Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges wishes 
to encourage schools to become familiar with the 
measuring instruments and to make a self-evalua- 
tion of schools for the purpose of school growth. 

It will be some time, perhaps, before the new 
criteria are fully accepted as the measuring instru- 
ment for regional associations. Therefore, principals 
of schools wishing to inform themselves of the study 
and its value of helping them in their own schools 
may now step into the movement early by ordering 
from the Washington office of the Cooperative Study 
such literature as they may need. It will be found 
to be one of the best ways of furnishing worth 
while material for live faculty meetings, for every 
member of the staff will find a portion of the criteria 
bearing directly upon her job. 

The following list of publications dealing with 
certain aspects of the work of the Cooperative Study 
was released from the headquarters’ office just re- 
cently. Many reprints of valuable articles on the 
study may be had free. 

Evaluative Criteria 
(Tentative and Experimental Edition) 

This publication of 132 pages includes approxi- 
mately 1,100 check list items and 400 evaluations 
used in evaluating a school’s philosophy, curriculum, 
pupil activities, library, guidance, instruction, out- 
comes, staff, plant, and administration. This pub- 
lication is available in two forms: 

1. Bound asa single volume. Price, 60 cents, prepaid. 
2. As a series of 14 separate pamphlets, one for each 
area studied. Price, 5 cents each, prepaid. 
Educational Temperatures 

This publication of 49 pages includes 154 ther- 
mometers arranged to show the relative standing of 
a school on the principal measures evaluated in the 


Evaluative Criteria. It includes norms for each 
measure for public and private schools, accredited 
and non-accredited schools, schools of different sizes, 
and schools classified according to regional associa- 


tions. Two forms are available for distribution: 

1. Standard form, 49 pages, size 814x11, with covers, 
50 cents per copy, prepaid. 

2. Wall chart form, 28 large sheets, size 17x22, show- 
ing all thermometers and norms, suitable for dis- 
play purposes, faculty meetings, group discussions, 
etc. Price, $2.50 per set, or 20 cents per page, 
prepaid. 


Reprints of Articles Now Available 
(Single copies of any of the following reprints 
In quantities, for class 

A mimeographed list 


will be sent without charge. 

or staff use, at 3 cents each. 

of over one hundred publications can be furnished 
upon request.) 

1. “The Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards,” Educational Record (April, 1936), 
17:273-89. W. C. Eells. 

2. “The Scholastic Ability of Secondary School 
Pupils,’ Educational Record (January, 1937), 
18:53-67. W.C. Eells. 

3. “Scale for the Evaluation of Periodicals in Sec- 
ondary School Libraries,” Wilson Bulletin for 
Librarians (June, 1937), 11:668-73. W.C. Eells. 

4. “The Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards,” North Central Association Quarterly 
(July, 1937), 12:34-44. E. D. Grizzell. 

5. “The Philosophy of Education of Two Hundred 
Secondary Schools,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision (September, 1937), 23:409-25. 
M. L. Altstetter. 

6. “Scales for the Evaluation of the Training of 
Teachers,” School Review (September, 1937), 45: 
529-39. M. L. Altstetter. 

7. “Judgments of Parents Concerning American Sec- 
ondary Schools,’ School and Society (September 
25, 1937), 46:409-16. W. C. Eells. 

8. “Evaluation of Periodical Collections of Second- 
ary School Libraries,” Wilson Bulletin for Libra- 
rians (October, 1937), 12:150-53. W. C. Eells. 

9. “Periodicals Received by Secondary School Li- 
braries,”” Wilson Bulletin for Librarians (Novem- 
ber, 1957), 12:187-89. W. C. Eells. 

10. “Can Experts Judge Secondary Schools?”’, School 
Ezecutive (December, 1937), 57:149-51, 183. 
W. C. Eells. 

11. “What Periodicals Do School Pupils Prefer?’, 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians (December, 1937), 
12:248-52. W. C. Eells. 

12. “Comparative Ranking of Periodicals,’ Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians (January, 1938), 12:318-21. 
W. C. Eells. 

13. “Educational Philosophy of Schools: 
Practice,” Educational Record (January, 
19:75-85, W. C. Eells. 


Theory vs. 
1938), 
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“Bases for a New Method of Accrediting Second- 
ary Schools,” Educational Record Supplement 
(January, 1938), 19:114-42. W. C. Eells. 

“A Scale for Evaluation of Pupils’ Judgments on 
Best-Liked and Least-Liked Aspects of Secondary 
Schools,” Journal of Educational Research (Jan- 
uary, 1938), 31:321-34. Kenneth W. Eells. 
“Research, Experimentation, and Improvement in 
Techniques on the Part of Teachers,” Peabody 
Journal of Education (January, 1938), 15:211-15. 
M. L. Altstetter. 

“Evaluating the Education of Administrative 
Heads of Secondary Schools,” School Review (Feb- 
ruary, 1938), 46:108-17. M. L. Altstetter. 

“What Outstanding Contributions Do Individuals 
Make to General School Life?’”’, Phi Delta Kappan 
(February, 1938), 20:182-85. M. L. Altstetter. 
“Guidance Service in Two Hundred Secondary 
Schools,” Occupations (March, 1938), 16:513-20. 
M. L. Altstetter. 

“Measurement of the Adequacy of a Secondary 
School Library,” Bulletin of the American Library 
Association (March, 1938), 32:157-63. W. C. Eells. 
“Total Evaluation of a Secondary School Library,” 
Bulletin of the American Library Association 
(April, 1938), 32:234-38. W. C. Eells. 

“Pupil Judgment on Value of Guidance Received,” 
School Review (April, 1938), 46:265-75. W. C. 
Eells. 

“The Collegiate Success of Secondary School 
Graduates,” Journal of the American Association 


of Collegiate Registrars (April, 1938), 13: 285-302. 
W. C. Eells. 

“What Secondary Pupils Think of Pupil Activi- 
ties,” The Clearing House (April, 1938), 12:469- 
475. W. C. Eells. 

“The Status of the Curriculum and Courses of 
Study in Two Hundred Secondary Schools,” The 
Nation's Schools (May, 1938). M. L. Altstetter. 
“Scales for the Evaluation of the Training of 
Secondary School Librarians,” School Review, 
(May, 1938). M. L. Altstetter. 

“Important Factors in Measuring a Secondary 
School.” Five papers on various aspects of the 
Cooperative Study at meeting of American Edu- 
cational Research Association, Atlantic City, 
March 1, 1938. Published May, 1938. K. W. Eells, 
P. A. Rehmus, C. A. Jessen, M. L. Altstetter, 
W. C. Eells. 


Note: This department desires to publish 
the best of educational literature as it is being 
written by principals and secondary school 
people in the State. Many of you are per- 
forming interesting experiments in your 
schools; perhaps you have just written a 
thesis on a live subject; a condensed account 
of the study or experiment will be gratefully 
received by this department. Double spaced 
copy saves time to the one responsible for 
this column. L.F.A. 





Reading Institute at Madison College 

Miss Anthony says it is probably too early to 

She, 

however, makes the following significant statements: 
1. These instruments are one means of predicting, 

preventing, diagnosing, and overcoming reading diffi- 


During the past summer at Madison College a 
reading institute was held from June 20 to June 24. 
This institute included demonstrations of reading 
procedures and difficulties by telebinocular, opthal- 
mograph and metronoscope machines. Over two 
hundred adults and children were tested. 

The faculty committee in charge of the institute 
at Madison College was composed of Dr. Rachel 
Weems, school physician; Dr. M. A. Pittman, pro- 
fessor of physics; and Miss Katherine M. Anthony, 
director of training. 

This is probably the first thoroughly systematic 
effort in Virginia to ascertain the scientific facts con- 
nected with the problem of reading difficulties in 
school. It was ascertained during the discussions 
that between eight and twenty-five per cent of the 
total school population in the country have never 
learned to read properly. The data indicate that 
about eighty per cent of children who cannot pass 
from one grade to the next higher are lacking in 
reading ability although these children may be of 
average or even distinctly superior intelligence. 


determine the results of such an institute. 


culties. 

2. That the whole child must be considered and 
that data from these tests are to be always interpreted 
in the light of all other knowledge about the child. 

3. That data from these tests should so modify 
the handling of children in regular reading classes 
that the number of remedial cases will gradually be 
decreased. 

4. That these instruments can be used to help 
college students in improvement of study habits, al- 
ways bearing in mind that the whole student is in- 
volved. 

5. That the study of reading involves many fac- 
tors requiring cooperation from various college de- 
partments; our set-up includes school physician, pro- 
fessor of physics, instructors in education and in 
psychology, and training school supervisors. 
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Testimonial Dinner to Mr. Wolff 


HE teachers of the Petersburg High School 
gave a testimonial dinner to Mr. H. D. Wolff, 
celebrating the completion of his twenty-fifth 

year as principal of the Petersburg High School. — 
On this occasion Assistant 
Principal H. A. Miller, on be- 
half of the high school faculty, 
presented Mr. Wolff a beauti- 
ful silver bowl appropriately 
inscribed. Other gifts of sil- 
ver were presented by James 
G. Scott, of the Bolling Junior 
High School, on behalf of the 
teachers in the Junior High 
School who formerly taught under Mr. Wolff, and by 
Principal Ethel Pilcher on behalf of the school prin- 
cipals of the city. Mr. Kenneth Erfft, of the high 
school faculty, acted as toastmaster. Superintendent 


H. D. WOLFF 


Henry G. Ellis made the principal address of the 
occasion which follows: 

It is a great pleasure to me to join with others of 
your professional associates in greetings and good 
wishes on the occasion of this dinner in your honor 
and in expressing appreciation of your distinguished 
service as an educator. 

You are now completing your twenty-fifth year as 
principal of the Petersburg High School and your 
twenty-ninth year as a member of the teaching staff. 
The eighth principal of the school since its establish- 
ment in 1868, you have served longer than any of 
your predecessors save the revered Miss Anna P. 
Bolling. You have seen the school grow from a small 
school to a large one and, what is vastly more im- 
portant, you have seen it take a place and maintain 
a place as one of the foremost secondary schools in 
the State and in the entire South. You have touched 
and helped to shape the lives of thousands of young 
men and women and have had the teacher’s reward 
of seeing the results of your work in the conspicuous 
success of many of them as they took their places as 
constructive leaders in the city and State. 

Review of your work would be tedious and ful- 
someness in praise of it would be distasteful. But 
it is certainly not amiss to make reference to some 
things that are outstanding. 

One of these is your devotion—devotion to your 
duties and responsibilities, devotion to the cause of 
education, devotion to the Petersburg High School— 


a devotion that explains an otherwise inexplicable 
patience, a painstaking attention to details and rou- 
tine, and a constant subordination of self to service 
and to the school—a devotion that has meant many 
sacrifices, overcome obstacles, withstood all manner 
of storms and stresses, and increased with the years. 

Also outstanding are your standards of scholar- 
ship—standards inflexibly maintained at all times. 
Never have you allowed anything—popularity, ap- 
parent personal advantages, superficial educational 
philosophies, current educational fads, or anything 
else—to cause you to relax fot one moment in your 
insistence on integrity of work and high standards of 
scholarship. This fact has close connection with the 
fact that you are, and have always been, essentially 
the teacher; that the teacher in you has never been 
lost in the administrator; and that when administra- 
tive duties necessarily consumed more and more of 
your time, you kept the point of view of the teacher 
and kept the realization that schools are administered 
only that pupils may be taught. 

I must mention also professional attitude. How 
many teachers you have rated on that factor! And 
what an important factor it is! Your professional 
attitude has gone far beyond the normal satisfactory 
relations with all professional associates. It has 
caused you to have, as much as any man I ever 
knew, a realization of the inter-relation of the various 
agencies and institutions of education, and of the 
necessity for the close cooperation of the personnel 
of education; an ability to work with others for the 
accomplishment of a common cause, and a willing- 
ness to subordinate personal preference and self- 
interest to the common good; a tolerance which en- 
abled you to work with others and an understanding 
of the problem of educational programs and the 
necessity of unified cooperative effort. This attitude 


probably accounts in large measure for the fact that 
you have come to occupy a place in the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association second to no member and in many 


respects unique. 

Without further reference to your achievements 
and good qualities, in recognition and full apprecia- 
tion of your long, valuable and unselfish service to 
this city and to the cause of education generally, your 
fellow workers here and now, jointly and severally, 
pay to you a well earned and richly deserved tribute 
of respect and affectionate esteem. 
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Conducted by MRS. ELSIE A. DAVIS, 
Fairfax 





THE UNCHALLENGED CHILD 


OMEONE has said, “The chief function of the 

child and of youth for the time being is to grow.” 

Any child that is not growing in physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual powers is an unchallenged child. 
This article will deal chiefly with the so-called nor- 
mal and superior child. 

The gifted child is usually classified in one of two 
ways, if he is unchallenged. He is gifted and not 
troublesome, really doing all his classroom work well 
but still unchallenged because he might be doing about 
twice as much as he is; or he is gifted and trouble- 
the kind that finishes his work quickly and 
gets into mischief. 


some 
There is another type of unchal- 
He is the 
intellectually gifted who is introverted and socially 
maladjusted—the child that gets satisfaction in 
school work as some compensation for his being a 


lenged child that oft escapes our notice. 


misfit in society—the child that blindly follows when 
he should be growing into a strong leader. Shall we 
not believe then with Miss Hollingsworth of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, that “gifted chil- 
dren are the most retarded group in our schools 
today, if we base retardation on mental age instead 
of birthday age.”’ 

We are beginning to learn that there are not as 
many average people in the world as we once thought. 
In fact, psychologists, psychiatrists, and the leading 
educators tell us that there is no such thing as an 
average child. 
mediocre in their attainments more from their ex- 


More often than not people are 
periences than from their innate powers. Several 
geniuses of the world were once thought by their 
teachers to be worthless and almost foolish. Such 
were the great dramatist, Goethe, and our own Mr. 
Edison. Cramped in school, they had to get out 
before they could develop. 
not create talent or genius but they can greatly dis- 


“Parents and schools can- 
courage or suppress it. Also they can encourage and 
develop it, a fact I should like every present day 
parent and educator to know.” Traits of initiation 
and contriving, so often shown in very young chil- 


BLANCHE PENNY, Supervisor, 
Elementary Schools, Montgomery County 


dren and apparently lost a few years later, are a re- 
sult of inhibitions received in home and school. 

In general, the unchallenged child does not think, 
in early school life is often babyish, does not initiate, 
makes few or no plans, may work for the satisfaction 
of marks or other extrinsic reasons, is often satisfied 
with the mediocre performance of duties and tasks, 
fails to exercise judgment, may be quiet and reticent 
outwardly but unhappy and miserable inwardly, 


may be self-satisfied and troublesome or may just sit 


and day dream. In later life, he generally becomes 
a nincompoop or even a menace to society. 

What are the causes for such behavior? First of 
all, we should place the blame upon the enrivonment 
into which the child is born and in which the child 
grows up at home and in school. Behavior patterns 
are absorbed from the environment, especially by the 
young, as readily as onions are absorbed by butter 
fat near them. We might as well face the fact that 
behavior patterns being products of environment are 
We might as well discard the 
The 
responsibility for creating a healthy environment 
We have 


subject to control. 
idea that they are inherited and unavoidable. 


rests upon parents and teachers alike. 
thought, or acted as if we thought, the home was 
largely responsible for the social and emotional pat- 
terns of conduct a child forms. The traditional 
school assumed responsibility for his intellectual pat- 
terns of behavior. We are not discounting the learn- 
ing in the home and parental responsibility for these, 
but parents and teachers alike are beginning to 
understand that a child does not learn socially at one 
time, emotionally at another time, and intellectually 
at another but that the child’s whole being is being 
modified by every experience he has. We cannot 
agree with those who say that if schools will give in- 
tellectual training the civic, the cultural, and the re- 
ligious will take care of themselves. The struggle 
for forced attainment of facts generally carries with 
it the determination on the part of the learner to have 
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no more of them as soon as he can get away from 
them as well as a strong dislike for the instructor, the 
school, and that which it involves. This is as true 
of the home teacher (the parent) as of the school 
teacher. However, most homes have few such for- 
mal, non-purposive learnings, while the school often 
has many. On the other hand, his life is filled with 
indirect learnings at home and out in the community 
as well as at school. At home, he may have been a 
member of the social group and may have learned, 
before he remembers, respect for the opinions of 
others or he may never have known anything but 
everything and everybody to’revolve around his de- 
sires and whims, or he may have had no considera- 
tion of his ability to think or care for himself and 
may still be a baby when he should be growing up. 
The fact that he has a neurotic mother who must keep 
her baby dependent upon her does not alter the situ- 
ation for him. He is learning dependence or inter- 
dependence or even an undesirable independence. 
Space does not permit a full discussion of the many 
things a child absorbs from his environment. 

Health, the second cause for the behavior of the 
unchallenged child, is really dependent upon the 
environment created for him. The home and school 
so set the stage that he does or doesn’t eat what he 
should, rest as he should, be clothed properly, sleep 
enough, have plenty of exercise, and so forth. We 
often forget that his mental health is quite as im- 
portant as his physical. If his clothes are too old 
or too young for him, or are in discarded styles, he is 
miserable and self-conscious; if his parents are mal- 
adjusted toward each other, he never gets that sense 
of happiness, love and security that is his innate 
right. Any individual, unhealthy in mind or body, 
is inhibited as to his all-round development. 

A third cause of inadequate development is want 
of the privilege of expression. Such a child has no 
part in planning what he does; his opinions are not 
asked about home life or school life; his creative. 
acts receive no encouragement and are soon forgotten. 
His powers for creation in music, drama, poetry, art, 
invention, or even in planning, executing, and judg- 
ing, lie hidden and no one, not even he, himself, 
knows he has them. No wonder he is unchallenged. 
He has nothing to do except what someone assigns 
him and perhaps that assignment was written by the 
author of some book who had no particular child in 
mind. 
done and people have taken it for granted that they 


His tasks are such as children have always 
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would come out desirable, cultured, cooperative citi- 
zens. Our disorganized social order is the product 
of such purposeless training. No one would expect 
to develop a race horse by putting him to the plough 
every day, and yet that is what we often do to chil- 
dren. 

What are the remedies for this situation ? 

First of all, teachers must think of children as in- 
dividuals and must plan to develop them as such. 
It is true that crowded schoolrooms prevent doing this 
as it should be, but the more we show our desire and 
ability to challenge each child, the more, I believe, 
society will come to the relief of congested rooms. 

Second, teachers must try to understand each child 
and how he learns. She must know that his whole 
being responds to or rejects a situation and that he 
learns many things simultaneously. She must know 
as much about his endowment as she can, but, most 
of all, she must know about his previous experiences 
at home, school, or elsewhere and must interpret his 
behavior in light of these. 

Third, teachers must get all parents interested in 
understanding children and the importance of creat- 
ing a constructive environment for them. 

Fourth, teachers must win a child’s confidence but 
not impose their own personalities upon him. They 
must be willing to be forgotten, if only he can grow. 

Fifth, teachers must change the environment so 
that it will be stimulating to a child’s development 
in every sense. 
stimulus and release the energies. For the superior 
child, large units of work involving many types of 


The teacher’s job is to provide the 


activities nearly always serve as a challenge upon 
which he will work endlessly. All children must 
have a share in daily planning and evaluating as 
well as doing. Creative powers in whatever line a 
child can succeed must be recognized and encour- 
aged. 

Sixth, all fear of failures, marks, special honors, 
or any of the so-called external values that cause 
memorization without desire for growth must be re- 
moved. 

Seventh, the weaker as well as the more able child 
must be led to higher and higher standards. There 
must be no satisfaction short of one’s best but all 
measurements must be on the individual child’s level 
rather than that of some adult. 

Eighth, competition must be between one’s effort 
yesterday and today but not between individuals. 
Ninth, children must learn how to think in groups 
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and with groups as well as individually. There must 
be a sharing of opinions as well as materials. The 
radio and the long distance telephone are products 
of group thinking. 

Tenth, older children must learn to change and 
control their environment. We adults allow environ- 
ment to make us or mar us. We would do this better 
had we had more school training in it. We read and 
study or we don’t. We listen to grand opera or jazz 
over the radio. We attend musical concerts and 
Shakespearean plays or we never go beyond the light 
veined movies. Edison made his own environment. 
“Every man must teach himself. His books and 
teachers are but helps.” 

Eleventh, daily school programs must be flexible. 
Teachers must keep these well balanced for growth 
and not based upon childish whims. It is possible 
to make every schoolroom an opportunity room for 
every child to develop his powers to the utmost, if 
we begin with things as they are and proceed from 
there, believing in ourselves and each child we guide. 

Twelfth, teachers must also begin with children 
where they are in experiences; in habits, attitudes 


and knowledges; or in any characteristics, whatso- 
If a child is babyish, then it is the problem 


ever. 


of the school to wean him; if he is super-sensitive, 
then the school must give him self-confidence as a 
member of the group; if he is domineering, then the 
school must guide into cooperative group conscious- 
ness. His intellectual attainments will not make him 
a good citizen. It is a slow process of gradual train- 
ing. What will be the results? 

The child will work wholeheartedly because he is 
interested. He will have his eyes opened to many of 
the fields of endeavor. He will know the satisfaction 
that comes when one works purposefully. He will 
cultivate a desire to do his best. He will develop in 
powers of initiative and leadership. His powers of 
discrimination will increase. His intelligence will 
increase. He will develop in creativeness. He will 
think more about the success of the group than he 
does of his own attainment. He will be happy. 

Society will reap greater happiness. There will be 
greater prosperity and achievement—the kind that 
comes from group thinking, the kind that is not pos- 
sible in any individual that the world has ever known. 
Are we too optimistic to believe that many of the 
present economic and political questions, so disturb- 
ing to our social order today, will be solved by such 
teaching as this? We believe not, and throw out the 
challenge to every educator and parent. 


WHY HOME WORK SHOULD NOT BE ASSIGNED 
ANGIE W. OVERSTREET, Wirtz 


The average parent wishes to see his child progress 
in school and desires to aid him. This feeling of 
the parent is but natural and is laudable, but too 
often the help that children get from their parents 
is confusing rather than helpful. 

The three chief reasons why children should not 
be assigned home work are as follows: 

First—The majority of parents in the local dis- 
tricts are unqualified to give the child the adequate 
information for preparing his daily assignments, due 
to the modern procedure of teaching. The parent 
himself is uneducated and does not understand what 
the teacher means for the child to do. The child 
often does not know the true assignment. The chil- 
dren in the local districts have chores to perform in 
the home before and after returning from school. 
They are tired and unable to concentrate after eat- 
ing late suppers. The child in most instances con- 
sumes time for himself and the parents, which is 
in a sense wasted because the child returns to school 
with many papers carelessly and incorrectly pre- 


pared. This incorrect work has a tendency to bring 
about an ill feeling toward the teacher and the work 
assigned. 

Second—The child enters school with a feeling 
that he knows his lessons and makes no attempt to- 
ward study but becomes a problem of discipline. 
When children are kept busy in the schoolroom the 
problem of discipline in most instances has been 
solved. 

Third—Under the present consolidated school con- 
ditions the teacher load is not so heavy as it once 
was when each teacher had seven grades to be 
crowded on a daily schedule. Why not let the teacher 
teach the children? They are supposed to be well 
equipped for teaching, healthy in body and mind. 
Why shift the load onto the poor, tired, untrained, 
old, and sickly mothers and fathers at night? 

Teachers, use a few moments after 3:30 or 4:00 
o’clock to help the children if it be necessary; you 
will be well compensated though it may not be in 
dollars and cents. 
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PICTORIAL STORY OF A UNIT OF WORK 
his project, a unit of work done by the primary grades in the Allisonia Graded School in Pulaski 
County, shows the story of the “Friendly Village” reader as it was actually lived by these pupils in their 
daily school work. 
MABEL GROSECLOSE, 
Supervisor Rural Schools. 





Friendly Village On the Plains 





Down South In the Mountains 





At the Seashore The pupils who developed the unit 
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Library Service in 


Goochland County 


OR the past two years Goochland County school 

board has employed a county school librarian 

for the purpose of extending library service to 
the six elementary schools, the one central high 
school, and to the citizens of the county. The li- 
brarian is employed under a regular teacher’s con- 
tract by the county school board for eleven months 
with one month’s vacation without pay. She is al- 
lowed $15.00 a month travel allowance. 

Basal reference collections are being developed in 
the high school and in each elementary school. In 
the elementary schools, instead of all children buy- 
ing the same textbooks (as has been done in the 
past), each child pays a book -fee. 
lected by grades as follows: 
First Grade $1.50 Fifth Grade $ 
Second Grade $1.75 Sixth Grade $2.:! 

Third Grade $2.00 Seventh Grade $2.50 
Fourth Grade $2.00 

Textbooks are bought for clossroom collections and 
the surplus amount is combined with county and 
state aid to buy books for the county school library 
collection. 
lects $15.00 in book fees (in excess of the amount 
needed for textbooks), the county matches it with 
$15.00 and the State with $30.00 and the class is 
able to purchase $60.00 worth of library books. By 
buying books in this manner pupils are given an 
opportunity to use a greater variety of textbooks and 


The fees are col- 


For example, if a classroom teacher col- 


library books in their class work than could be pro- 
vided if all of them purchased copies of the same 
textbooks. 
copies of a particular book so that group work may 
The libra- 


Often a teacher orders as many as five 


be done in connection with some subject. 
rian, the county supervisor, and the teachers meet to- 
gether and select library books. The units of work 
to be taught in each grade are the guiding factors 
in making the selections for the first orders. 

A central collection of pleasure reading books for 
all the elementary schools is kept in the high school 
library. Each teacher has a graded list of these 
books prepared by the librarian. Books are sent 
upon request to the teacher for a given period of 


time. The librarian either takes these books to the 


MARGARET SNEAD, 

County School Librarian 
school or sends them by the school bus drivers. This 
central collection of non-factual books makes avail- 
able a greater number of books to all schools in the 
county at the same time. 

The central high school library has three library 
assistants employed by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. One of these girls does not attend school 
but spends her entire day in the library. She is left 
in charge of the library when the librarian is in the 
field. There are three other volunteer library assist- 
ants who aid in the routine work of the library. Stu- 
dents are allowed to use the library during all 
periods of the day. Library passes signed by the 
teachers are presented at the librarian’s desk upon 
the entrance of a pupil. Besides the elementary and 
high school library service there is an adult library 
service extended to the citizens of the county through 
a central collection of books located in the high 
school library. The librarian places small collec- 
tions of these books in loan stations throughout the 
county. These books are generally located in a 
prominent merchant’s store in each of several care- 
fully selected communities. Boys and girls em- 
ployed by the National Youth Administration are 
in charge of these collections. The librarian super- 
vises and changes the books from time to time. 
Small collections are also placed in the Women’s 
Home Demonstration Clubs each month. The libra- 
rian and members of the clubs review these books at 
club meetings. During the summer months, when 
the schools are closed, elementary and high school 
books are also placed in these collections. This 
makes it possible for children to continue reading for 
pleasure throughout the summer. Particular books 
are provided on requests whenever possible. 

The citizens of Goochland are enthusiastic about 
their library system. It is only in its beginning 
stages but we hope that it will continue to grow as 
time goes on. Books are being made available to 
people in this rural community for the first time 
with no direct cost to the individual. The county 
school board makes annual appropriations, which 
are supplemented by the Virginia State Aid Library 
Fund, for the purchase of these books. 
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PWA School Building Program 


in Virginia 
OCAL school officials in Virginia have been 
busy during the summer with building projects, 
taking advantage of the Federal funds avail- 
able under PWA. The following counties and cities 


have projects now in process of construction at con- 
tract costs: 


Counties Total 

and cities Estimated Cost Grant 
BID, ainensitectticcisekssaeaatacedites $150,000 $ 67,500 
SI i sinnnsicuitendcncidccediowrstageeiblan 273,390 122,576 
FRG. NAOMI Kis Pacevsiecsicacecssuaitanereicies 100,000 45,000 
IID civicsin std Getcetcecitcneomeloneiedal 150,000 67,500 
IID i cccttcte iene lle ltd 60,000 27,000 
EE Ai Siccsssutiniadbecanldcwsciionss 500,000 225,000 
SID sic sucdnesmscubanisemeckcnsil 90,000 40,500 
I cabs Rice aisnderichichnccddbosacesouecee 250,000 112,500 
Farnham and Warsaw................ 77,000 34,650 
I 7 tucdhiviknsaedicdninvattesadion soneeeece 65,000 29,250 
I sist nicsnviviccttindipcbiaease 85,000 38,250 
DOE oo csclscantecrsssncssencinanionpstonee 80,000 36,000 
RORMORO CORREY 6.0. ccccccssvccnseccis 169,300 76,185 
EE. Sostieterrtae braribisiidieideosdune 30,000 13,590 
Lf: eR EET Ft 60,000 27,000 
BIE, cdenin csscks Giacebccsbucasidecane 90,000 40,500 
WEEE ieeircnsesesincateccencctlasnemuiae 375,550 169,000 
pT ain” Sees 50,000 22,500 
pT AR eld 211,300 95,085 
Bo Rs ORE nk 264,700 119,115 
III, otis. chased Soibtdewnecenttlae talent 120,000 54,000 
POO FING kvivsciccciccsencitiwneee 26,584 11,963 
IEEE Ac; <cotsonccosbedpvoaseeaneninane 28,000 12,600 
FRUIT siitiiceiciichimisarciccesadagcnas ale 136,000 61,200 
GI. Siootseiticconchan<cscaceccuminaeaninoanil 273,600 123,120 
Bee PD oiatdoo..sccl nck eane 50,000 22,500 
RANI icliic ncntttilenesddicdbeccends 35,400 15,930 
aE rey Torey Cree 66,000 29,700 
a, Ss Pe 225,000 101,250 
ee eee A 287,000 129,150 
LT aE TE a me 35,000 15,750 
NN ie ee 57,600 25,920 
rR Le et 108,800 48,960 
MEMTOO TRORGW, .nccccicicvicciiinnce 58,640 26,388 
NIN: «cess snatjeies~sasinvanpbcloediies 37,700 16,965 
CIA RRITD iceresiscecdinicctcnsinent 517,700 232,965 
CROBUTING cis seis scien 100,000 45,000 
III 6 eipeccessencveatiqpntaienmapestine 50,000 22,500 
fe DERBI Ere ee | 32,000 14,400 
NE iiscccnctc ditecsdeivsectbcdsundion 71,500 32,175 
Washington County .........:c000 38,500 17,325 
NID Sah Shr ts, She Sly ccakvanbiiete 41,052 18,473 


49,775 22,339 

















Counties Total 
and cities Estimated Cost Grant 
SUTIN «5s ccascadessctsbeiesdedumnestiaaeta sss 220,000 99,000 
EE See ee ae 59,000 26,550 
SEITE \ icapnespreencrceunacatanee vebincasdenaieces 16,000 7,200 
RRR eee oe 50,000 22,500 
NG NE (is eincesisecticaecciescodecter 313,000 140,850 
DOIN ssh hind daceids cocetebisipmaabbaeedeesiew 115,000 51,750 
IIINEED > sccacccbise Chapsomhicieinonineye 125,844 56,629 
III xs.<0<nsishoueniiampaeiibaeenitinee 350,000 157,500 
SIE « caniveccschuicaseuesebeeeellilanscorocs 41,000 18,450 
RTE I Ea ot 40,000 18,000 
ELIT ID oP, EN 30,000 13,500 
RU OIRTIES issicniiccwsiceescesviserstinn 100,000 45,000 
RTI ie Re aD oe 70,000 31,500 
MOI x cicics eds pipsaatisigedniednainntavone 253,000 113,850 
as 170,000 76,500 
pe EDIE ES ee a ae ae 70,000 31,500 
PURO TU WORE  sncciccicscccsccecececeess 90,000 40,500 
Spotsylvania (Central) ............ 134,200 60,390 
RINNE siseincsstindnctdclibstabtecsavintacs 76,000 34,200 
INE a vsccvsecccsoccdetntuneoccaces 225,000 101,250 
TTD: Nisiexscesctusduietidestibebasneces 150,000 67,500 
II -sninacrideascassteodbidnanieieiaees 100,000 45,000 
PIED « soctistince ievnedcsaspelabecasunnlankace 134,200 60,390 
SP INIID in thscstddetsnnatlenecibestivksantess 50,000 22,500 
SRR Ee 8 iy oe 170,000 76,500 
RRS eee eS 100,000 45,000 
PIII isi ccvscpereencescsarinnsnsasens 99,500 44,775 
IIE MOUS caccocccnssucsenietinncabscee 126,000 56,700 
ES BID vvcincvcuccvissieksesaesvieeees 271,400 122,130 
Halifax (So. Boston) ................ 96,000 43,200 

$9,412,235 $4,239,498 
PWA Applications Pending 

Total 

County Estimated Cost Grant 
PTO askss 00s stdicheresitionin $225,000 $ 91,450 
WIE, i cvcisccdcheovcnssttautnstesiodebabins 55,000 24,750 
OID 5 ieccsssbicchnccdhieestladsneianesiove 389,000 175,165 
MIND \iccdiiccbacce-etniocndnabddecssciecddods 248,800 111,960 
IDE Goscicssiciesctasdivcctlaades dasbeaevesenes 32,000 14,400 
INNS §. . cccsbevidevbicdevaseinasibemunsies 65,000 29,250 
NID, 550.c1 a cldisibesexcsbtcoadwanbeusnenees 24,545 11,045 
Northumberland .................00000000 83,750 37,687 
SN MIUD Si. ncgdideveibddseckidecctesdonbobie 30,000 13,500 
NSS INGER? Goede cee Siideeb reds canoe’ 40,000 18,000 
Lancaster County ..............ccces.- 83,750 37,687 
eee FOG | sic ccticcticicctievtdiageves 54,850 24,680 
II aed ivan cidaks-ncissiessinnves 79,550 35,797 

$1,411,245 $625,371 
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For a Better Association 


RE we democratic in our method of select- 
ing the officers of the Virginia Education 
Association ? 

What can be done to develop the potential leader- 
ship which lies unrecognized among our members? 

Where are the many people whose ability is being 
overlooked and whose services are being lost to the 
Association because we do not know about them? 

Would not a more active participation in the 
affairs of the Association by the teachers in every lo- 
cality put more life and interest into the Associa- 
tion? What can be done to enliven our group? 

These and other questions have been asked by vari- 
ous groups of teachers at different times. Usually 
we stop with the asking. 

In the spring of 1937, a committee was appointed 
by the president of the League of Richmond Teachers 
to study this matter, to discover ways of increasing 
the interest of its members in the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, and to offer suggestions for the 
improvement of the Association. 

Questionnaires were sent to local associations ask- 
ing the number and type of meetings held and the 
outstanding work done by the local groups. The 
response to these questionnaires gave a fair cross 
section of the activities and interests of the local 
groups, which may be helpful in planning a program 
of work for the Association. 

As a result of the study of the constitution of the 
Virginia Education Association and of the method 
of electing officers in former years, the committee 
made the following report to the League of Rich- 
mond Teachers: 


The committee recommends that the League of 
Richmond Teachers communicate with the board of 
directors of the Virginia Education Association and 
request that body to consider making certain changes 
in the method of electing officers of the Association. 

We feel that a more democratic method of electing 
officers and a clearer statement of that method than 
is now to be found in the constitution is needed. 

We suggest that the policy of having nominations 
made on Wednesday of the Convention be discon- 
tinued and that each district entitled to make a nomi- 
nation and wishing to do so be required to notify the 
Executive Secretary by letter at a date sufficiently 
early for a list of the nominees to be published in the 
October issue of the Virginia Journal. This will place 


ELEANOR P. ROWLETT, 
Richmond 


the responsibility of choosing the officers of the As- 
sociation directly upon the members of the local or- 
ganizations and will allow time for consideration of 
the qualifications of the candidates and for intelligent 
instruction of delegates by the local groups. 

We realize that some groups feel that block voting 
gives them a fairer share in the elections. We feel 
that where block voting is allowed, it should be done 
by majority vote of the organizations desiring to use 
this method of voting and that written notice of the 
action of the organization, signed by the president or 
secretary of the organization, authorizing one person 
to cast the entire vote of the group should be presented 
to the Credentials Committee. 

We feel that the Credentials Committee should not 
be required to interpret the Constitution but that all 
rules in regard to voting should be plainly stated in 
the Constitution. In order that all local groups may 
perfectly understand in advance just how the elections 
are conducted, we suggest that the clearly stated rules 
concerning voting be printed in the October issue of 
the Journal, 

We suggest that a copy of this resolution be sent, at 
the proper time, to local groups throughout the State 
in order to inform them of our action and secure their 
interest and cooperation. 


The ideas suggested by this report seem to meet 


with the approval of many of the members of the 
The report of the 


Virginia Education Association. 
committee was approved by the Richmond group. At 
the meeting of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers in November, a similar resolution in regard to 
nomination of officers of the Association was passed. 
This matter was brought to the attention of District 
C at its last meeting and the proposed change in the 
method of making nominations was incorporated in 
the resolutions passed. Somewhat similar resolu- 
tions were made by District B. 

It appeared to the Richmond committee that by 
having the district select a candidate from those pre- 
sented by the local organizations in the district 
hitherto unknown leaders may be developed, the in- 
terest of the members in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion stimulated, the strength of the Association in- 
creased, and its influence broadened thereby. 

At a recent meeting of the executive committee of 
District C, the chairman, E. S. H. Greene, stated 
that this method of electing the new chairman of the 
district would be followed at the next election and 
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JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 
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This oil portrait oy 
Dr. Saunders was 
done by Albert Stern- 
er, an American artist 
of international repu- 
tation. He has studios 
in New York and 
some of his pictures 
hang in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in 
Central Park in New 
York. The painting 
of this portrait was 
sponsored by the New- 
port News Education 
Association in honor 
of Dr. Saunders. The 
portrait was unveiled 
April 9, 1938, and 
now hangs in the l- 
brary of the Newport 
News High School. 


R 
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the voting will be by delegate representation just as 


in the general election of the Virginia Education 


Association. He, therefore, requested the local 
groups of District C to submit names of candidates 
for the office of chairman of the district. 

The Richmond committee is sending to the presi- 
dent of each local group copies of the resolutions 
and a letter asking that the matter be studied by each 
local group. This brief explanation of what has been 
done is printed in the Journal in order that each 
member of the Virginia Education Association may 


be familiar with the matter when it comes up for 
discussion in the local groups. 





SCHOOL FOR SEMINOLES 

The Federal government, under the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in Washington, recently built a new 
school for Seminoles near Miami, Florida. This 
school opened its doors for the Seminole children a 
few weeks ago but no children came. It developed 
that the Seminoles prefer to teach their children in 


their own way. 
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Federal Aid for Schools 


R. REUBEN T. SHAW, the newly elected 

president of the National Education Asso- 

ciation, 1938-39, is head of the Science De- 
partment of Northeast High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Dr. Shaw, who was born on a farm in Dela- 
ware County, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 8, 1884, attended 
a one-room red brick 
schoolhouse for his en- 
tire elementary educa- 
tion, and graduated 
from the high school in 
the town of Delaware, 
the county seat. This 
background and the 
fact that his mother was 
for thirteen years a 
rural school teacher in 
Ohio has led Dr. Shaw 
to become greatly inter- 
ested in rural educa- 
tion. 

In 1905 he was grad- 
uated with the Bache- 
lor of Science degree 
from Ohio Wesleyan 
University and in 1926 
received from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Since 1909 
he has taught in the Philadelphia public schools. 

For many years he has been actively engaged in 
the work of teacher organizations, local, state and 
national. As a result he has contributed much to- 
ward the passage of the School Laws of 1919, 1921, 
and 1923, which helped to set up higher qualifica- 
tions for teachers and higher salaries to go with those 
higher qualifications. 
outstanding provisions of the state-wide School Em- 


REUBEN 


He sponsored a number of 
ployees Retirement System. These provisions were 
finally made a part of the Law in 1925, thereby 
placing the Retirement System for teachers in 
Pennsylvania at the top of the list. 

Dr. Shaw led in bringing about eighteen changes 


in the Charter of the National Education Associa- 
tion granted by Congress, and in many other desir- 
able changes in the set-up of the Association as a 
whole and as determined by the bylaws. 

Dr. Shaw, as president of the National Education 
Association, makes this 
comment on the measure 

the teacher: The 
professional 


of 
teacher’s 
influence among the 
citizens of his commu- 
nity is measured by the 
extent to which he can 
focus their attention 
and secure their action 
upon the educational 
needs of youth. One of 
the primary purposes of 
professional 
tion is to strengthen this 
influence. An organiza- 
tion accomplishes its 
objectives through alert 
and continuous coop- 
eration of all its mem- 
Without such 
unified action, the or- 
ganization’s officers and 
headquarters ‘staff, how- 
ever energetic and cap- 
able they may be, will 


organiza- 


bers. 


T. SHAW 


only partially succeed. 

The National Education Association has, for some 
years, urged the passage of legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States to make educational oppor- 
tunity more nearly equal throughout the nation. I 
take this means of calling upon every member of 
the Association to lend his personal efforts to secure 
the success of this legislation. 

At the New York convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in June, 1938, President Roose- 
velt made one of the strongest speeches for federal 
aid ever made by any President of the United States. 

A bill to make federal aid available has been 


drafted by the Legislative Commission of the 

















National Education Association for introduction in 
Congress when that body convenes in January, 1939. 
It is the responsibility of the individual member 
of the profession: First, to know the facts concern- 
ing this legislation and to present them to the citi- 
zens of his community; and, second, to urge upon 
members of Congress from their own communities 
the passage of this bill. 
If every teacher will begin now to become thor- 
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oughly acquainted with the proposed legislation and 
will ask at least three citizens to write appropriate 
letters to their representative in Congress, an ad- 
vancement of historical importance in American edu- 
cational opportunity will be achieved during the year 
ahead. Whether or not teachers can and will carry 
out such a responsibility is a measure of their influ- 
ence in American life. 












GC DUCATION for Tomorrow’s America” is 
the general theme for the eighteenth annual 
observance of American Education Week. 

This theme and daily topics were selected by the 

three national sponsors—The National Education 

Association, the American Legion, and the United 

States Office of Education. The suggested daily 

topics are: 

Sunday, Nov. 6—Achieving the Golden Rule. 

Monday, Nov. 7—Developing Strong Bodies 
and Able Minds. 

Tuesday, Nov. 8—Mastering Skills and Knowl- 
edge. 

Wednesday, Nov. 
Standards. 

Thursday, Nov. 10—Accepting New Civic Re- 


9—Alttaining Values and 


sponsibilities. 
Friday, Nov. 11—Holding Fast to Our Ideals 
of Freedom. 
Saturday, Nov. 12—Gaining Security for All. 

To assist schools in planning and conducting their 
1938 observances the National Education Associa- 
tion has published an entirely new type of materials 
prepared in a manner entirely different from that of 
previous years. 

Following is a complete list of the materials avail- 
able: 
Separate Items 

Poster—11% x 17 inches in three colors. Price: 
40c per package of ten. Sold only in packages of 
ten. 

Leafle-—‘Your School Helps Your Child.” Four 
pages, 3 x 5 inches built around the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of 
Education. Illustrations and text on the four major 
areas of objectives proposed, In two colors on white 


American Education Week 1938 


NOVEMBER 6-12, 1938 





Sold only 


stock. Price: 35c per package of 100. 
in packages of 100. 

Leaflet-—“The School and Democracy.” 
pages, 3 x 5 inches, black ink on white stock. Has 
been available in previous years. Price: 25c per 
Sold only in packages of 100. 
Four pages, 


Four 


package of 100. 

Leaflet-—‘The American School.” 
3 x 5 inches, black ink on white stock. Has been 
available in previous years. Price: 25c per package 
of 100. Sold only in packages of 100. 

Sticker—1% x 2 inches in three colors on white 
stock. Use on report cards, letters, menus, etc. 
Price: 25c per package of 100. Sold only in pack- 
ages of 100. 

Discounts on more than one package of above 
materials: 2-9 copies, 10 per cent; 10-99 copies, 25 
per cent; 100-or more copies, 33 1/3 per cent. 


Combination Packets 

Each of the four packets listed below contain 
posters, leaflets, and stickers plus six 54% x 8% inch 
folders of 16 pages each: 

The Kindergarten-Primary School Packet 
The Elementary School Packet 

The High-School Packet 

The Rural School Packet. 

A Teachers College Packet has also been prepared 
which carries a special 24-page folder and some of 
the folders from other packets for use in training 
schools of these institutions. 


Price of Packets: 50c. No discounts for quanti- 
ties. 

Materials should be ordered direct from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Funds should 
accompany orders for $1 or less, 
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What Every Teacher Should Know— 
About the Dionne Quintuplets 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Y should we bother to read anything more 
about the famous Dionne quintuplets? Of 
course they are remarkable as a biological 

phenomenon. The appearance of quintuplets is ex- 
ceedingly rare in medical history. And that they 
should live and grow into healthy, normal children 
is something the like of which has not been seen be- 
fore. But it is nearly four years since all this hap- 
pened. Why should we try as teachers or as general 
readers to keep up an interest in any one biological 
event ? 

Such thoughts as these ran through the heads of 
many of the scientists who recently went on a trek 
to Toronto and Callander. We were to go over 
some preliminary research findings on the quintu- 
plets. But what could we discover about children by 
studying just these five? Why not simply admit that 
some day they would be interesting on the vaudeville 
stage; that in the meantime all that was necessary 
was to give them the ordinary life of a child. 

However, it is not all quite so simple as that. Last 
summer alone, according to Dr. Dafoe, 350,000 
visitors came to Callander to see the “quints.” How 
can one make this seem normal ? 

When it came time to view the quintuplets, I con- 
fess that I kept one eye on them and one on the two 
hundred scientific “watchers.”” They were almost as 
much fun as the quintuplets themselves. The chil- 
dren are healthy, attractive youngsters who could be 
duplicated one by one in any American nursery school 
or play yard. There is nothing remarkable about 
their appearance or behavior. As one elderly woman 
scientist said, with her nose pressed against the glass 
partition, “Did you ever see such lovable kids?” 

For me the answer is, yes, I have seen hundreds 
of such “lovable kids.” The truth is that many 
adults, and even many young parents, have forgotten 
how interesting young children can be. These sci- 
entists were not really watching the phenomenon of 
quintuplets. They were watching five interesting 
children. I feel certain that any five healthy, Ameri- 
can children between three and four years of age, 
placed in close contact with sand, vehicles, runways, 


swings, and other apparatus, would similarly “put. 


Are children today paying the price for the 
prolonged controversy on heredity versus en- 
vironment? This “case for the quints” gives 
encouragement to continue the quest for the 
optimum environment. 

Mr. Stoddard is director of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station at the University of 
Iowa. 


on a good show.” In a sense the quintuplets offer 
a good excuse for a lot of serious people to take 
another look at what is going on in the world of the 
child. 

Of course simpler people have known this for a 
long time. They unblushingly and indiscriminately 
attend showings of quintuplets, quadruplets, baby 
contests, health contests and motion pictures of chil- 
dren. Neither monkeys nor chimpanzees at the 
height of their gleeful response to an audience can 
equal the antics of lively, playful children. 

In short, teachers might well encourage parents to 
spend a profitable and enjoyable hour in quiet ob- 
servation of their own or their neighbor’s children. 
By reading a book, or getting somewhat out of the 
vision of the children, the observer may see much 
without entering into the situation. In some of our 
nursery schools and kindergartens this type of ob- 
servation is made easy (as at Callander) by the use 
of one-way vision screens. 


What We Learn from the Quintuplets 

The great object lesson that stands out and pene- 
trates all discussion of the quintuplets is the amazing 
medical achievement of Dr. A. R. Dafoe and his 
associates in bringing these five children into the 
world alive. At the time of their birth the mother 
herself was near death, and each child weighed only 
a little over two pounds. Even in the larger centers 
of population in the United States and Canada the 
death rate of both mother and child is substantial; 
for premature infants like the quintuplets the chances 
of survival are greatly reduced. Add to these facts 
the rather primitive conditions prevailing in northern 
Ontario and we get a picture not only of medical 
competence but of downright courage and character 


rarely surpassed in our generation. 
The fight that was won there should carry greater, 
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glory than that of any military success. But, like 
other battles, it was not won singlehanded. It was 
through the early utilization of modern methods of 
study and control that the miracle was wrought. The 
whole early record shows a devoted cooperation 
among public health officials, private agencies and 
university medical authorities. The life of these in- 
fants was fought for in every way known to modern 
medical practice. 

With this victory safely won, more and more at- 
tention has been given to bringing each child to opti- 
mum growth conditions. On the physical side a 
beautiful job has been done. The children are 
healthy and vigorous. They have good teeth and 
are resistant to infection. They follow a careful 
schedule with respect to meals, sleep, elimination, 
exercise and play. 

What has been done along these lines would not be 
possible to most American families if carried on from 
the outside. We could not afford to have a doctor, 
nurse and teacher for every small group of children, 
nor to keep them so carefully isolated from physical 
contacts with the outside world. But much that is 
being done for the quintuplets can be carried on in 
the average family or nursery school without great 
expense. It involves a careful attention to food, but 


the food need not be costly. It simply requires a 
knowledge of kinds and preparation. A minimum of 
aid is needed from the outside such as periodic medi- 
cal check-ups, medical attention to infections, and 
the usual vaccines and serums. 

Similarly, on the physical side, if people knew what 
to do with their back yards it would be possible to 
reproduce most of the apparatus available for the 
quintuplets. Sand is cheap. A flat space for 
wheeled vehicles, a plot of grass, a few shade trees, 
some swings—these are denied only to children liv- 
ing in our densely populated cities. Even there, with 
more attention to group playgrounds, nursery schools 
and kindergartens we could, if we wanted to, come 
close to giving every child a real chance for vigorous 
outdoor play. 

Certainly in many ways, we can do better with our 
children than has been done with the quintuplets. 
Thus far they have been denied the privilege of 
playing with other children (they do play some with 
their older brothers and sisters). They do not have 
the ordinary rough-and-tumble experiences of young 
Canadian or American children. For instance, they 
miss the events associated with pets, horses, cows, 
cars, trains, airports, radio, not to mention the in- 
formal comings and goings in the ordinary home. 
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As yet they probably have no sense of how people 
live, and this cannot be said of the average three- or 
four-year-old in the American home. A vast amount 
of learning goes on when the child is allowed to 
enter into the ordinary affairs of the home—sitting at 
the table, listening to conversation, watching what is 
going on inside and outside the home. It should be 
said in passing that many of these experiences are 
soon to be given to the quintuplets so that they may 
live more as other children live. 

Tt was noted in some of the scientific papers that 
the quintuplets’ speech was somewhat below the aver- 
age for other children. To tell the truth, this was 
predicted by psychologists, for it was well known 
from other studies that the speech of twins and trip- 
lets tended to be slow in developing. 
are so much alike get to know each other exceed- 


Children who 
ingly well. Instead of words they may resort to 
signs or gestures or to sounds which have little mean- 
ing for other persons. 
building of vocabulary and the making of sentences. 
It may be, too, that the speaking of French, while so 
many other persons about them speak English, is a 
special handicap. Any child, in order to develop 
rapidly in his language, needs constant practice not 
only with children of his own age but with older 
children and with adults, and this practice preferably 
should be in a single language. 


This does not encourage the 


Careful attention has been paid to the development 
of self-reliance among the quintuplets. Each child 
is regarded as an individual child, not just as one- 
fifth of a group. As a result, in spite of an inherit- 


ance which is exactly the same for each one, each of 
these children has a different personality. This is 
one of the major discoveries of the scientists: that 
the same heredity and approximately the same en- 
vironment do not produce children who are strikingly 
similar in behavior. One might guess that if these 
children were placed in five different homes, they 
would quickly develop rather wide differences in the 
way they do things, in their emotional responses, in 
their personality, in their likes and dislikes. All 
this is to the good, for we do not want children to 
be just replicas of other children, even of their twin 


or quintuplet sisters. 


A Word of Encouragement 

Thus we have in the story of the quintuplets 
encouragement 

—for teachers of young children (What they do 
is not futile or unimportant; rather it has a very 
definite effect upon development, behavior and happi- 
ness) 

—for public health workers (Complete coopera- 
tion will do much to improve the health and growth 
of young children in the community) 

—for all parents of premature infants (With 


proper medical control they may reach physical nor- 


mality) 

—for scientific workers with children (Their work 
is of practical benefit in improving the lot of all 
children) 

—for all persons who wonder if environment can 
make up for a “poor heredity” (We hardly know 
what a poor heredity is. Certainly a good environ- 
ment, such as the quintuplets have, will make of 
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children of ordinary stock healthy and lovable 
creatures). 

The next question is, what of the future? 
we learned all the lessons there are to learn from 
the quintuplets? I should say, decidedly not. 
Eventually these children must be placed in school. 
Their first reactions, their learning, their progress, 
their social development, their vocational interests, 
their special aptitudes as in art, dramatics or music— 
all will be watched with the greatest of interest. 

Surely what the Dionne quintuplets can do, al- 
most any children can do if given an appropriate 
environment. And that is a good lesson, offered 
dramatically by five small children to everyone re- 


Have 


sponsible for guidance and education. 
—Childhood Education, May, 1938. 
Drawings by Emma G. Gordon, 


VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
tor covernor st. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 
































Book Reviews 


AMERICAN NICKNAMES: THEIR ORIGIN AND SIGNIF- 
ICANCE, by George Earlie Shankle, Ph. D. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1937. 599 pages. 
Price, $5.00. 


This encyclopedia of sobriquets of noted persons in 
our history, from Jamestown to the present, throws 
intimate and interesting sidelights on our great pub- 
lic figures. The plan of the book is based on the 
author’s well-known work on state names, mottoes, 
birds, flowers, and other symbols. A strikingly mod- 
ern slant is lent this new work, however, by the in- 
clusion of nicknames of nearly all the football and 
baseball teams of our colleges and universities; cities 
and towns; sobriquets of individual professional base- 
ball stars, of motion picture celebrities, and a legion 
of other popular figures of the present day, embracing 
in all over 4,000 separate items. Nicknames and actual 
names are entered alphabetically in cross index so 
that either is readily accessible. 


Dr. Shankle, who is head of the department of Eng- 
lish in Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, devoted three years of careful and pains- 
taking research in compiling the information in this 
attractive volume. With each nickname is given a 
clear and precise account of its origin and significance. 
Appended footnotes present in meticulous detail his 








Adopted for basal 


ELEMENTARY 
The U nit-Activity 
Reading Series 


by N1LA BANTON SMITH 


TOM’S TRIP 
AT HOME AND AWAY 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY 
ROUND ABOUT YOU 
NEAR AND FAR 


With Teacher’s Guides and a 
wealth of available teaching 
materials. 








SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York City 
G. G. Anderton, Rep., Saluda, Virginia 


use in Virginia: 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The Story of Civilization 
by CARL BECKER and 
FREDERIC DUNCALF 
Latin—First Year 


by RALPH V. D. MAGOFFIN and 
MARGARET Y. HENRY 


Latin—Second Year 
by LILLIAN GAy BERRY 


New World of Chemistry 


by BERNARD JAFFE 
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ACH THEM" 


(OU TE 


BOTH 
ave ‘portant 
lo thes, Silure 


B ern ore IFUL school officials know that stu- 
dent health as well as academic progress is 
their responsibility. 





How many of your pupils are sitting in seats of 
improper design? How many are acquiring school- 
room slouch—a habit due largely to improper seating 
and one which has a bad effect on both health and 
mental alertness. 

The American Seating Company provides at 
reasonable cost seats and desks built to make cor- 
rect sitting comfortable and habitual—seating that 
guards health and minimizes eye strain. 


With our cooperation 
f any school can begin a re- 
seatin 4 program evenona 
very limited budget. You 
will be gratified to know 
how economically and 
conveniently this can be 
accomplished. Write for 
complete information. 












WESTERN VIRGINIA 
JOHN H. PENCE 
Church St. 


EASTERN VIRGINIA 
AMERICAN SEATING COM- 
PANY OF VIRGINIA, = 
109 N. 8th St. Richmond, V. 


Roanoke, Va. 


‘ 


authorities in exact references to books, magazines, 
newspapers, and personal letters. 

American Nicknames is, we believe, unique in a 
hitherto almost totally neglected field of Americana. 
It provides a vast fund of ready information that is 
both instructive and entertaining and frequently amus- 


ing and even humorous. W.. eB. 


THE STUDENT EpitTor, by James W. Mann. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1938. 149 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Second to present facilities of broadcasting speeches 
and music are the facilities of broadcasting the printed 
word. Every group and organization has its official 
organ of self-expression to the members and to others 
who may be interested. Logically therefore the busi- 
ness of editing has become more and more incorporated 
into the school curriculum as an essential part of edu- 
cation. This is but natural inasmuch as nearly every 
school of fair enrolment now edits a paper or maga- 
zine. Here then inevitably the fist lessons in the 
technic of editing are to be learned. 

The Student Editor is designed for the novice in 
journalism. The author disclaims it to be a textbook 
in technical journalism but rather a guide book for 
teacher and pupil, furnishing such practical sugges- 
tions and directions that lay a broad foundation for 
more technical study if the learner so desires. The 
first three chapters may well be digested before en- 
tering upon the business of editing to avoid pitfalls 
that beset hasty undertakings of this kind at the 
threshold. The following chapters may be studied and 
applied in the course of editing the paper. They deal 
with such topics as, Writing News; The Humor 


Column; Editorial Materials; Sports; Headlines and 
Headings; Illustrative Materials; Financing the 
Paper, etc. 


This text is intended to be used in junior high 
schools but will be welcomed as a most practical aid 
in higher grades as well as in clubs and societies that 
for the first time venture into the field of journalism, 
however humble the beginning may be. To such who 
are ambitious to start right, to develop and attain 
success, The Student Editor is recommended not only 
for its invaluable information and guidance but also 
for the lessons in courtesy and thoughtfulness that it 
teaches. 
edited by Samuel Everett. 
. New York. 1938. 487 


TuE COMMUNITY SCHOOL, 
D. Appleton-Century Co 
pages. Price, $2.25. 

This is another contribution to educational theory 

and practice issued by the Society for Curriculum 
Study, more particularly by the Committee on the 
Community School, whose members represent every 
section of the United States, including Venezuela and 
Hawaii. The book is a response to the need and desire 
to make the school an active agency in the social 
reconstruction now in progress. To bring this about 
the schools require a creative leadership in practical 
methods and procedures. To furnish such leadership 
is the attempt of this committee. 
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“With the help of your chart—we have a 
most successful oral hygiene campaign— 
and Gum Massage plays an important part!” 


—writes a West Virginia teacher 





No phase of present-day classroom work is better planned or executed than the 
dental health lessons children receive. Even in the primary grades, youngsters 
are being taught that care of the gums as well as care of the teeth is needed to 
help guard the future brightness and sparkle of their smiles. 





This wise young man is start- 
ing now to help safeguard his 
future oral health—by practic- 
ing at home the gum massage 
lesson he learned in school. 











Because today’s tender, creamy 
foods require no vigorous 
chewing, gums are deprived 
of the stimulating exercise na- 
ture intended them to have. 








Through the splendid efforts of health- 
minded teachers, thousands of 
youngsters are learning to help 
safeguard their smiles 


ODERN TEACHERS the country over show keen 
interest in classroom health programs. Many 
of them, with the hearty approval of dentists, con- 
duct oral health drills—explain to pupils how care 
of the teeth and gums will help to protect the 
brightness of their smiles. 2 
Today’s soft foods cheat gums of vigorous exer- 
cise. Gums tend to become weak, sensitive—often 
they leave that warning tinge of “pink” on your 
tooth brush. 

Modern gums need extra care, need the stimula- 
tion of massage. The technique of gum massage, 
teachers find, is easily and simply taught. The index 
finger is placed om the outside of the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush and rotated from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. Gums respond to this 
exercise with new, healthier soundness. 


As an aid in gum massage, Ipana is particularly 
helpful. For Ipana is especially designed not only 
to keep teeth sparklingly bright, but with massage 
to help keep gums firmer and healthier. 

Send for our Classroom Helps... An attractive colored 
wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point 
hygiene check-up records and complete outline for 
a school-wide “Good Teeth” Contest are available. 
Write us, giving name of your school, principal 
or superintendent, grade and number of pupils. 
Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Dept., 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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A delicious fresh stick of chewing gum goes a 
long way in satisfying your thirst when a drink of water 
is not handy. Try it. The pleasant chewing exercise plus 
that tasty, comforting bit of sweet, helps your mouth 
and dry throat feel cool and moist. Everybody likes 
gum. Enjoy it daily. It’s good for you. Four Helps toward 
Good Teeth are Right Food, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s 
Inspection and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. Adopt 
the daily chewing gum exercise to aid mouth health. 
There’s a reason, time and place for gum. 


TS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 





On Virginia Basal List 


Johnson’s Safety Book— 
DRIVE AND LIVE os ee Fitzgerald —Hoffman—Bayston 


General safety, including safety in the home and school and at work and play, control of 
disease and treatment of the injured, is ably treated in the Virginia Supplement, a copy 
of which is furnished free with each copy of Drive and Live. 


HAPPY HOUR READERS *. vide see English—Alexander 


A rich basal reading program for grades one through four, closely correlated with the Vir- 
ginia Curriculum. Daring Deeds (Fifth Reader) from the press September 1. Sixth Reader 
in preparation. 


LANGUAGE JOURNEYS . ¢ Baker—Altstetter—Pitts—Crabb 


A functional series which meets the immediate and developing needs of children. Conforms 
to the Experience Curriculum in English and the Virginia Course of Study. Grades Three 
through Seven. 


From the Press. THIS GOVERNMENT ° Eckenrode—Morgan— Corson 


A new civics based on the Constitution. A marked departure from the conventional treatment. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY . Richmond 
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ELEMENTARY 
Aigaearort 


NEW KIND 
of 
ENGLISH BOOKS 


gives 


TEXT, EXERCISES, TESTS 





ALL EXERCISE 
MATERIAL IN ‘ 
FRONT AND BACK 

SECTIONS ao" 





SN 


fF ALL TEXT MATERIAL) “Te cc 
IN CENTER SECTION I. |euRWISHED 
KEYED FOR READY FOR EACH 
_~@ REFERENCE 4 BOOK 
SX a 
/ x ‘ V4 
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Note in the illus- 
tration above how the 
text material is placed in 
the center section of the 
book affording ready reference. 
Each book with the exception of 
Third Grade has diagnostic or in- . 

ventory tests for each unit. A separate set of achievement tests, 
one for each unit, is furnished free to the teacher with each book, 
where the books are used in class quantities. An answer book for 
the teacher is also furnished. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


“Keys to Good Language” (with 9 Tests) for Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Grades 
List Price, 40c each 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


“Keys to Good English” (with 6 Tests) Books 1, 2, and 3 for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 
List Price, 45c each 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


“Keys to English Mastery” (with 10 Tests) Books One and Two 
for Grades 10 and *11 
List Price, 75c each 
*Book Two for 11th Grade available January 1, 1939. 










JUNIOR HIGH 
se, | KEYS 
& 





GOOD 


J Bea? \ en ~- 





\ ae = 





Clothing Workbook (4 Tests) 
List Price, 50c 
English Text-Workbooks 
(See description above) 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ie | Pupil’s Story” Workbooks 
or: 
United States History (8 Tests) 


List Price, 60c 
Modern History (8 Tests) 








List Price, 60c 
Ancient & Medieval History 
(8 Tests) List Price, 60c 
World History (8 Tests) 
List Price, 60c 
Algebra I Workbook (8 Tests) 
List Price, 40c 
Algebra II Workbook (9 Tests) 
List Price, 40c 
Plane Geometry Drill 
(12 Tests) List Price, 40c 
Home Economics— 
Foods Workbook (6 Tests) 
List Price, 50c 


y HEYSTO 
ENGLISH 
‘ MASTERY y 





GRADES 


Arithmetic Drill Tablets 
Complete drill material in eco- 
nomica! form for Grades 1 
through 8 
List Price, 15c 
Child’s Health 
Text-Workbooks for Grades 1 
through 8 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 1, 
2,3,4 List Price, 40c each 
Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for Grades 5, 
6, 7,8 List Price, 45c each 














** All prices subject te the usual 20% discount * * 


Additional information and inspection copies will be gladly sent to 
you. Simply write, giving name, position and school, and address. 


THE ECONOMY COMPANY 


290 SPRING ST. N. W. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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STORY OF NATIONS 


by Rogers, Adams, and Brown 





The textbook that is revolutionizing 
the teaching of World History! 


Approved as a textbook in world history in 
the State of Virginia. This is naturally grati- 
fying to the publishers. We believe it will 
be no less gratifying to the teachers and pupils 
who use the book. It has proved its power in 
schools throughout the land. 


Write for lists of other outstanding high- 
school books. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, Inc. 


Gerald Carreker, Representative 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 441 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta 











| A GOOD PLACE TO BUY YOUR 
RCA VICTOR RADIO 
—— Semetettess = $18.95 


Compact Model 

Electric Tuning 

EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY 

TERMS TO SUIT YOUR BUDGET 
DABNEY & BUGG, Inc. 


10-12 East Broad Richmond, Va. 

















KODAKS 


418 
E. Grace St. 
Richmond, 


EYEGLASSES - 
257 
Granby Street 
Norfolk, 
Va. 
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~The School 
| Library 


is an integral part of essential school 
equipment today. It is important to 
the school official to know that he 
can put his library requirements into 
our hands with the feeling that the 
orders will be cared for completely 
and correctly to the last detail. * We 
specialize in the library branch of 
the book business, handling library 
orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. * Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. Send 
us your next order, large or small, 
and avail yourself of the advantages 


which we offer to your Board. 
Write for our Classified High School Catalog 
and our new juvenile list, Books for Boys 
and Girls, a Graded Catalog. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - - - - Chicago 























“It's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


rr) = 


af 


‘“because it 
defines for 
me all the most 
commonly used 
words in speaking, 
reading, and writing.” 


TUDENTS agree with teachers, secretar- 

ies, editors, that Webster's Collegiate is 
the best desk-size dictionary. Abridged 
from the “Supreme Authority’—WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition. 110,000 Entries. 1,800 Illustrations; 
1,300 Pages. $3.50 to $8.50, depending on 
bindings. Purchase of your bookdealer or 
direct from publishers. Write for FREE Quiz 
and Picture Game. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Dept. E, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE -oiricn 























@ ELEMENTARY @ SPELLING 


List Price 
Goals in Spelling, Book I for grade one. .24¢ 


READING 
List Price 
Seatwork Activities—Pre-Primer HISTORY 
"eran eit - ede 20¢ seine Gatien’ Gh. List Price 
itudy es History, seventh 
meted a ee 20¢ and eighth grades................... 44c 
Re Ns 6 dice on inneee seen Se 20¢ Also bound in 2 parts, each............ 24c 
First Reader Seatwork................ 24¢ 
My Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade: 
No. 2, second grade, each. . .24e ARITHMETIC List Pri 
is ce 
srcond Grae Reng Sera et” Tit rade Number Book. 200 
first, second, and third grades, each. . .24¢ “— cup = Numberiand, second 20¢ 
Reading and Social Sraties Workbook, My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edi- 
GRIPE GIOES 6... cicccccncncntdcoseees 24c tion, a series of eejthmetic workbooks 
for each grade, 1-8 16¢ 
ENGLISH 
List Price GEOGRAPHY 
Webster Language, Books I and II for List Price 
grades one and two, each........... 24c +#§=Far and Near, for third or fourth grade .24e 
Language Helps for Written English, Life in Other Lands, for fourth grade. . .36¢ 
second and third grades, each........ 20c Study Guide Lessons in Geography, for 
Fourth to sixth grades, each......... 24c grades fifth to seventh, inclusive — 
Sharp's Language Practice, for third — * con States..............-480 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; a book Boo South America........... 24 
for each grade, each...............-. 14c Book III, Europe. . . 36¢ 
Sharp's English Exercises, for seventh Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia..... 240 
and eighth grades; a book for each Eastern Hemisphere.............. .36¢ 
SOG GR s 0 6 65 0 64.62.6600 20bd00 860 24¢ Western Hemisphere........ ; .40¢ 


Write for Our Descriptive Price List 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 
THE EASY PATH TO BETTER RESULTS 




























HEALTH 
List Price 


Happy Health Hours, Book I, first 
grade; Book II, second grade, each. . .16¢ 
My Health and Safety Book, for third 
GP TRIE Bo oc cc cccnctetcsececs 24e 
Health rae and Exercises, Book I, fifth 
and sixth grades; Book II, seventh ana 
eighth grades, each. ...........-006 20c¢ 


@ HIGH SCHOOL @ 


List Price 

ae = Reading, a High School 
Course in Remedial Reading......... 56c 

Sharp's Useful English, ae I-II 
(Grades 9-10), each. .36e¢ 

Sharp’ s English Exercises, Books W- IV, 

(Grades 11-12), each............+5-. 28 

Latin Practice, -he * II (Grades 
, Lwieb oc ow sawnns6ssa eu see 40c 
Spanish Practice Book (First Year)..... 44c 
Drills and Tests for First-Year French. .30¢ 
Workbook in American History........40c¢ 
Practice Exercises in Algebra. .........32¢ 


Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry. . .24¢ 


Basic Course in Mechanical Drafting 
(Text-workbook) ............esee00+ 48c 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 




















CLARK-OTIS-HATTON-SCHORLING 


uw 


MODERN-SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC 


NEW EDITION 





for use in Virginia schools 





Emphasis on arithmetic in use 
Problems centering on real-life situations 


New grade placement of topics 


Skill ye — a by mean- oe wing co teathers And she gets this liberal 
ingf yractice ¢ Vv i i . incomes in times of misfortune. ° i 

ngful practice and individua ized instruc an i. cute ae, foe round protection 
tion Send for FREE booklet. for less than 9¢ a day. 


A systematic series of problem-solving helps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by Mr. J. Milton Shue 











- @TPU has six protective cer- 26 consecutive weeks). 


book- 
TPU: Please send me your ~ a 
omg “A Word to the Wise ---~- cass) 


es not obligate me- 





















ORRY over accu- 

mulating bills 
didn’t accompany this 
teacher’s sickness. All 
sick-time expenses had 
been provided for by her 
TPU Peerless Certifi- 
cate. For the six weeks 
she was sick, she re- 
ceived a check for $135.00 
—$10 for the first seven 
days, $25 a week for the 
rest of the period (limit, 


Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
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In your entire financial prog- 
ress, First and Merchants can 


help you every step of the way. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,800,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Teachers 


YES “assent BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 


























REMEMBER Your 
TELEPHONE 
and 
Forget the Distance 


It doesn’t matter any more how far 
away people and places are. What does 
matter is how Jong it takes to reach them. 

But if you will just remember the 
telephone—you can forget the distance. 
For the out-of-town telephone call 
laughs at miles, and costs amazingly lit- 
tle, especially after 7 p. m. weekdays, 
and all day long on Sundays. 

You can solve any problem involving 
Distance—by Long Distance. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 

















Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


er. 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE: For the new school year begin- 
ning in September, each month I will interest my pupils in one 
beautiful picture, using the Perry Pictures for that purpose. 





Feeding Her Birds. Millet. End of Day. Adan. Baby Stuart. Van Dyck. 
When you think of using pictures, doesn’t your thought al- 
ways go at once to 
‘the Perr Pictures 
as being the best pictures you have ever seen for anything like 


the price? 
TWO CENT SIZE. 514x8. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. 

Assorted as desired and postpaid. 

A customer writes: “I know of no other company that gives 
such beautiful pictures for such a small sum of money.” 

Send 15 cents for our 64-page CATALOGUE of 1,600 small 
illustrations. 

Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study”. A picture for 
study each month, and a Descriptive Leaflet for the teacher only. 

400 subjects. Many of them ap- 

proximately 3'%2x4% inches. ONE CENT EACH and TWO 
CENTS EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. Postpaid. As- 
sorted as desired. A FREE sample and list to teachers naming 


school and grade. 
peli te The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 613, Malden, Massachusetts 


2,250 subjects. 
1,000 subjects. 


For 30 or more. 
For 60 or more. 


Miniature Colored Pictures. 





Officially State Adopted 


For Use In 


Virginia Elementary 
Public Schools 


Optional Basal Readers 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (Fourth Grade) 
MAKING AMERICA (Fifth Grade) 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (Sixth Grade) 


A ctivity-Work Books to Accompany 
Each Reader, 24¢, f.0.b. Publishers 


Optional Civics-Citizenship 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP (Seventh Grade) 
With 64 Page Virginia Supplement 





If interested in any of the above books for 
classroom use, please write to the publishers. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 

















A NICKEL A DAY 
KEEPS 
WORRY AWAY! 


—if YOU are under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


Thirty-nine years ago the 
T.C.U. was organized to give 
teachers an “umbrella” for 
the “rainy days” when they 
are disabled by accident, 
sickness or quarantine. Only 5c 
a day buys this protection—as- 
suring you peace of mind and 
the comforting thought that air 
mail checks will be rushed to 
you when you meet with misfor- 
tune. 
Money Quickly—When 
You Need It Badly 
All these benefits (and many 
others) will be yours when 
you’re under the T.C.U. um- 
brella: $1,000 to $3,000 for acci- 
dental loss of life; $333 to $3,000 
for major accidents; $50 a month 
when totally disabled by confin- 
ing sickness or accidental injuries (including auto- 
mobile); $50 a month when quarantined and salary 
stopped. Additional Hospital and Operation Bene- 
fits. Policies paying larger benefits will be issued 
you if you so desire. All claim checks sent by fast 
air mail. 
Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 

Then you will enjoy freedom from worry. What a 
happy experience it is to have ready cash come to 
you just when you need it most! What a difference 
it makes in the speed of recovery to know that a 
T.C.U. check will come by air mail. How wonderful 
it is to have a strong friend like the 
T.C.U. rally to your aid with sympathy 
—and cash. Money to help pay the doc- 
tor, the nurse and the dozens of other 
extra bills. Send the Coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
942 T.C.U. Buildiny. Lincoln. Nebr. 







All Checks Sent 
by Fast Air Mail 


Benefits Far Exceed 
the Low Cost 
“One never feels half 
so sick when covered 


by the T.C.U. um- 
brella. I feel that the 
benefit far exceeds the 
cost. That secure feel- 
ing pays for it all. I 
would make great 
sacrifice rather than 
let my policy fall 
through.’”’ — Gladys E., 
Warren, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 








FOUNDED 


1§99 FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Bldg., 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing more about 
T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without obliga- 
tion, the whole story. 








Name —_ re 7 sities : = 
Address Snddeeemamantls os 








NO AGENT WILL CALL. 
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Logan, Cleveland, and Hoffman— 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN ENGLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS, FORMS A, B, C, D, 


Provide rapid drills and tests in the fundamentals of grammar, sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, and spelling, with provision for recording the grades and for plotting a progress 
curve. A Check Book, furnishing a marking key for each leaf, facilitates rapid scoring. 
Page references to various standard handbooks. Two sets may be used simultaneously, 
one for teaching and one for testing. 


Hovious— 


FLYING THE PRINTWAYS, Experience through Reading 


A new and vital program to develop reading skills and stimulate interest in reading for 
the 7th-9th grades. State adopted for supplementary use. 








D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 














FORTY FOUR 


Progressive Virginia Teachers’ Organizations have selected Washington National Group 
Income Protection as the accident and health insurance best suited to the needs of the mem- 
bers of their Associations. 


Alexandria Danville Front Royal Harrisonburg 
Hopewell Lynchburg Martinsville Newport News 
Norfolk Petersburg Richmond Suffolk 
Waynesboro Accomac Arlington Augusta 

Bath Brunswick Culpeper Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth City Essex Fairfax Fauquier 
Grayson Isle of Wight Highland King & Queen 
King George Louisa Lunenburg Nansemond 
Northampton Orange Tunstall District Prince William 
Rappahannock Rockingham Southampton Spotsylvania 
Stafford Surry Warren Wythe 





THE REASONS? 
ECONOMY -- - - COMPLETENESS - - - - SECURITY 
Group (health and accident) Insurance CAN be made available to the members of your own 


local association. Ask the President of your Association, or your superintendent, to write for 
further details. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division - - - - - - Group Division 
501 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 





























































American Crayon Company Art Materials and Supplies 


“PRANG” Water Colors contain no sediment, are completely 

and easily soluble, and uniform in lifting quality. Complete 

selection of colors is available such as Turquoise Blue, Magenta, 

Vermilion, Gold, Silver, etc. 

No. 3A—Four dry color cakes, red, blue, yellow, black. 1 No. 7 
camel’s hair brush. 

No. 8—Eight half-pans semi-moist colors: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, brown, black. 1 No. 7 
camel’s hair brush. 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


‘Prang No.8 | 





“PAYONS”—Painting Crayons are an entirely new painting medium, 
an improved pressed crayon to which properties peculiar to them 
alone have been added. Payons are excellent drawing crayons yet 
they are completely and easily soluble in water. A new technique 
crayon drawings changed instantly into brilliant water color pictures 

is now possible with Payons. For use on paper, for fabric work or 
for new effects in craft work. 
No. 341—8 Payons, standard 
colors, packed in a strong lift- 
cover box. A special insert holds 
each crayon in a separate com- 
partment. 


“CRAYONEX”—The 3-way Crayon For Use on Paper, Wood and 

Fabric. Because of super quality “PRANG” CRAYONEX is more 

adaptable for school work than other wax crayons and is also partic- 

ularly suited for all craft work. The colors mix and work together 

without rolling and peeling. It is not brittle and therefore less sub- 

ject to breakage. 

No. 3—Tuck box, 6 standard colors plus brown and black, round or 
hexagonal, in Color Selector box. 

No. 323—A flat lift-lid box containing twenty-four colors—a com- 
plete range of the TUNED PALET colors with black, white, 
gray, and brown as modifiers and in addition, 8 special colors. 


“PRUOWS 


‘ 














“FREART”’—Large sticks of soft chalk crayon unexcelled for kinder- 
garten and primary free expression work. For easel and blackboard 
use, working well on paper and blackboard. Colors: red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, white, brown, black. 

No. 1256—Packed 72 sticks in wood box, solid color. 

No. 1256—Assorted, 8 sticks each of the 9 colors listed above. 





“PRANG” Tempera is an opaque water color. Usable on paper, cardboard, glass, 
wood, metal or any other surface. It is excellent for poster work, sign writing, sten- 
ciling, staining wood, etc. 

Supplied in 2, 8, 16, 32 and 128 oz. glass jars in the following colors: red, red- 
orange, orange, yellow-orange, yellow, yellow-green, green, blue-green, blue, blue- 
violet, violet, red-violet. 


“EXCELLO SQUARES?” is the modern dry chalk coloring medium that meets the re 
quirements of every art teacher. It provides an excellent means to adopt rapid color 
sketching and “free expression” work in your 
classroom. Excello is applied*directly to the 
paper with definite strokes. Its application 
leaves no excess color. 

No. 909—A special assortment of Excello Squares packed in a 
strong attractive lift-lid cardboard box containing 6 sticks of 
14” Lecturers’ Chalk Crayon, red, yellow, blue, green, black and 
white, with 2 stubbi-stumps, 1 plastic rubber, and cloth for 
blending purposes. 








DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., J. H. PENCE, 


109 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. Roanoke, Va. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


‘If all the superintendents in the 1ited States 


were to vote as to what is the most diff subject 
to teach, probably*’a large majority choose 
language and grammar in the gr 


This certainly is the course where there is the 


most experimentation and the least satisfaction 


Yet an increasing number of superintendents have 
found the solution of this knotty problem. A host 
of schools are now finding a practical and successful 
work- 


course in Adventures in Language, a series of 
books for Grades 3 to 8. 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on 


any textbook but will be found complete enough to 


supply a thorough year’s course in Language in each 


grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. 
Or they may be used with any textbook as a refer- 


book. 


ence 


schools that are using 
A splendid list of these 


Please write to any of th 
Adventures in Language. 
schools in all states in the Union will be found in 
our new national circular which will be gladly sent 


on application. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston 


Atlanta 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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